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THERE ARE STILL 
UNDISCOVERED CONTINENTS 


Cotumsus had a definite goal—a west- 
bound sea route to Asia. But what he 
found was a new continent—a new source 
of Nature’s wealth. 

Modern research also has its goals: it, 
too, discovers new resources. Starting from 
the knowns of science, it charts its voyages 
into the unknown. Behind each voyage is a 
theory that there is a passageway. 

But research doesn’t hold stubbornly to 
its theories. If it finds islands instead of a 
continent, it accepts them, for it expects 
the unexpected. It studies their relation to 
the known lands of science. And on the 
basis of its increased knowledge, it makes 
revised plans for progress. In science there 
is always a continent ahead. 

Just what research will disclose can never 








be forecast. But history has proved that 
from research flow discoveries of value to 
mankind. From Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories there has poured a full stream of 
improvements in the telephone art. 

Bell Laboratories has kept America lead- 
ing the world in telephony. And its re- 
searches have contributed importantly to 
other arts of communication—to the pho- 
nograph and sound-motion pictures, to 
radio broadcasting and television. 

Today, as ever since Pearl Harbor, its 
efforts in research and design are devoted 
to the war needs of the nation. 

When peace comes, its organized teams 
of research scientists and engineers will 
continue to explore and invent and per- 
fect for the improvement of telephony. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What Is General Education? 


By MAX BLACK 


An Effort toward Explicit Statement 


NE of the most characteristic 
() features of the present climate 

of opinion in the learned world 
is hypersensitivity to the limitations 
of language as an instrument of 
thought and communication. It isa 
commonplace today that accurate 
thinking about any subject involves 
meticulous attention to words and 
the tacit assumptions determining 
their choice. How surprising it is, 
therefore, in these days of semantic 
vigilance, to note the wide popularity 
and freedom from criticism enjoyed 
by the label “general education.” 
There can be no question of its 
importance: all educators agree at 
least in the claim that the provision 
of adequate programs of general 
education stands high on the agenda 
of present and postwar educational 
problems; and scores of committees 
and commissions are already grappling 
with the problems of organization 
and curriculum-making which are 


involved. But anybody who is suffi- 
ciently ingenuous to be aware of his 
own ignorance on this important 
matter must be worried by a prior 
question. What is “general educa- 
tion”? Perhaps the random com- 
ments which follow will stimulate 
somebody better qualified than myself 
to answer. 

There is excellent testimony to the 
divergence of doctrine covered by the 
single elastic designation. Indeed, 
when John Dale Russell of Chicago 
investigated the definitions of “gen- 
eral education” offered by colleges 
engaged in projects to which that 
title was applied, he uncovered a 
tangle of confusions, likely to appall 
even the most cynical believer in the 
diplomatic uses of ambiguity. 

A few samples will be instructive. 
General education, according to one 
college, “excludes all definitely tech- 
nical, vocational and _ professional 
preparation”; while for another, “‘it 
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excludes purely technical training, 
but does include preparation for the 
professions.” These two at least 
agree in distinguishing general from 
technical education; but a third col- 
lege is emphatic in its contradiction— 
general education “does not exclude 
vocational preparation.” It is reason- 
able to contrast the new education 
with the traditional program of 
“liberal education.”” But on _ this 
matter opinions remain as strenuously 
divided. For one group of educators, 
general education “is synonymous 
with liberal or cultural education”’; 
but anybody who finds this answer 
not to his taste need only travel 
a while to find as many contraries 
and contradictories as any lover of 
variety could desire: general and 
liberal education are not synonymous 
“when defined narrowly,” they are 
“probably synonymous,” they are 
“synonymous in process and objec- 
tive, but different in method,” and so 
forth, through a whole spectrum of 
hedging qualifications.’ 

Nor are the leaders of general 
education more united concerning 
methods. One college wishes to “‘ex- 
clude the study of subjects for their 
disciplinary value”; another, facing 
the opposite direction, wishes to 
develop “the discipline’”—nothing 
less—“‘of the intellectual and emo- 
tional powers of the student.” But 
the melancholy list need not be 
prolonged. It is clear that “general 
education” (to paraphrase Croce’s 
definition of the sublime) comes near 


1Russell, J.D. “General Education in the 
Liberal Arts College,” National Society for the 
Study of Education, Thirty-eighth Year Book, 
Part 2 (1939), in which definitions provided by 
22 colleges are analyzed. All quotations in this 
section are taken from this paper. 
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to meaning “everything that is, or 
will be, so called by those who have 
employed or shall employ the name,” 
or, as in Alexander’s superb definition 
of a phenomenon, “almost nothing 
at all.’ 

Mr. Russell, upon whose valuable 
paper I have relied, is finally reduced 
to breaking an ancient rule of defini- 
tion by interpreting general education, 
negatively, to be whatever is not 
vocational education. One may well 
begin to wonder whether the term, 
for all its popularity, ought not to be 
banished from serious educational 
discussion. 


HE popularity of the designation 
“general education” cannot be 
explained in terms of its use merely 
as a convenient label for local institu- 
tional projects. If it meant, to an 
irreverent and uninstructed multi- 
tude, little more than “great books” 
at St. John’s, a “dumbbell college” in 
Minnesota, and “survey courses” 
almost anywhere else, the reasons for 
a critical overhaul of some of the 
assumptions underlying its use would 
still be urgent. In fact, however, 
this habitual offender against the 
canons of precise connotation is guilty 
of the graver linguistic misdemeanor 
of misleading association. It owes 
its popularity to the ingratiating but, 
as we shall see, persistently fallacious 
associations evoked by its utterance. 
If one kind of education were 
properly called “‘ general,” there would 
presumably be another sort appro- 
priately designated as “special.” 
From such an assumption it is only a 


*With acknowledgments to The Meaning of 
Meaning, by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923), P- 24% 
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short step to the claim that the 
value of the new curriculums arises 
from the injection into courses of 
study of the desirable, though vague, 
quality of “generality.” Perhaps 
some such belief as this lurks in the 
minds of some of those who respond 
most warmly to programs of general 
education. Generality, it may be 
suspected, is sometimes conceived of 
as a universal cement with magical 
properties, whose introduction in suffi- 
cient quantity is all that is needed 
to transform chaos into unity. 
Perhaps no responsible thinker will 
admit entertaining any doctrine as 
absurd as this; but the initial assump- 
tion that education can be, in a 
sinister sense, “special” is already 
dangerously misleading. We must 
admit that the term education is 
currently used to cover a miscellany 
of processes of communication and 
influence. To be in love with some 
women, we are told on good authority, 
is a liberal education in itself; and 
the devoted pursuit of whatever 
goddess presides over Big Business 
is sometimes advocated for the same 
reason. But this is certain, that all 
instruction—whether in driving a car, 
selling insurance, solving quadratic 
equations, or understanding Plato— 
aims, in the manner characteristic of 
its selective interest, at generality. 
We do not regard a child who can add 
marbles, but shies away from match- 
sticks, as having a grasp of arithmetic; 
nor do we consider the man who holes 
out in one on a unique occasion as 
being a master of golf. The very 
notion of consummated learning, 
making reference as it does to some 
degree of retention of skill, implies 
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application to a variety, a generality, 
of relevant situations. If the range 
of application is more or less narrowly 
circumscribed, the skill does not for 
that reason cease to be general. A 
nongeneral skill is as contradictory 
a notion as a round square. 

Indeed, we need to proceed a stage 
further and recognize that every type 
of instruction aims at a maximum 
of generality compatible with the 
maintenance of its distinctive aims: 
a surgeon, an engineer, a judge are 
valued in proportion to their ability 
to deal successfully with the widest 
range of relevant situations. All pro- 
fessional training is committed, there- 
fore, to the paradoxical task of 
fortifying the learner for the unknown 
and the unforeseeable, using the 
familiar, routine, stereotyped pro- 
cedure as a preparation for the 
essential novelty of practice. 

And when the term education is 
used in an inclusive sense, transcend- 
ing all restricted preparation for a 
profession or trade, there is implicit 
in its use the notion of the pursuit 
of wisdom of the utmost generality. 
The aim of all non-instrumental educa- 
tion has always been the cultivation 
of values not merely general but, if 
all the great educators have not been 
deceived, universal in their import. 


E ARE now ready to see that 

the argument between advo- 
cates of “general education” and 
their critics turns hardly at all upon 
the reasons for and against “‘gen- 
erality” in the abstract, but far more 
upon the extent, nature, and value 
of the types of generality which the 
new programs are expected to encour- 
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age. For the generality of doctrine 
or insight progressively revealed by 
education can only be a _ gen- 
erality relevant to, and manifested in, 
particulars. 

All programs of general education 
are, indeed, subject to a peculiar 
danger of confusing experimental with 
verbal generality. It is true that the 
outcome of that process of joint 
submission and mastery which is 
called learning is insight expressed in 
certain general modes of knowing, 
appraising, and enjoying; but such 
generality is authentic only when 
educed from particulars. It has 
nothing to do with that sham gen- 
erality which is typically displayed 
in the mastery of names, classifica- 
tions, or slogans. Now it may be 
suspected that the pervasive defect 
of university education (for reasons 
which are too familiar to need elab- 
oration) is the constant peddling of 
just this sham generality, so that 
half a student’s time (on a con- 
servative estimate) is given over to 
learning to make verbal responses 
to verbal stimuli. In proportion to 
the importance of the topics to 
which ostensible reference is made 
in such psittacism we tend to get 
widespread degeneration of the intel- 
lectual processes and to develop that 
saddest of all products of contem- 
porary education, the confidently 
ignorant and eloquently foolish retailer 
of secondhand opinions. But a parrot 
does not believe everything he says; 
and perhaps there is some connection 
between the much deplored lack of 
faith of our generation and the 
prevalent theory that education can 
be achieved by a Cook’s tour of the 
whole of civilization. 
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It may well be that the divergence 
of aims in the ranks of those who 
support programs of “general educa- 
tion” arises from their failure to 
make the kind of analysis just 
sketched. Unconsciously, perhaps, 
they identify ‘general education” 
with an “education” unqualified by 
any redundant adjective. From this 
standpoint, current emphasis on “‘gen- 
erality” is primarily a symptom of 
reasonable, though insufficiently ana- 
lyzed, dissatisfaction with the achieve- 
ments of higher education. But a 
complaint is not a remedy; and an 
adjective is not a program. The 
mischief wrought by the term “gen- 
eral” arises from its power to delude 
theorists into supposing they have a 
cure for educational deficiency at a 
time when they have hardly advanced 
beyond an uncomfortable awareness 
of the perennial problems of educa- 
tional policy. 


E OUGHT, nevertheless, to 

be grateful for the prominence 
given by advocates of “‘ general educa- 
tion” to the increasingly disturbing 
fragmentation of higher education in 
America. The capacity of the Ameri- 
can college during the last decades 
to split incessantly is reminiscent of 
the more spectacular feats of cell 
division of primitive organisms. As 
an expression of revolt against this 
unhappy proliferation of subdivisions, 
the cry of the reformers for unity 
and integration is wholly admirable. 
Ironically enough, such calls to reform 
can be received with undisturbed 
self-satisfaction by those against 


whom they are directed. For at the 
level of such alluring generalities of 
description, there is no way to dis- 
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tinguish “‘general education” from 
more traditional programs of liberal 
education. As all statesmen desire 
peace, and wage war only when 
compelled by the malice of circum- 
stance, so all educators are deflected 
from the pursuit of unity in diversity 
only through causes which they claim 
to be unable to control. 

As soon as we pass from the realm 
of soothingly pacifying generalities 
of educational principles to examine 
instead the directives which, con- 
sciously chosen or not, are found to 
determine the intentions of the con- 
crete programs which finally emerge 
from the preliminary philosophical 
arguments, we find ourselves at once 
in a region of fiercely controversial 
and, in the main, insecurely founded 
prejudices. We find, indeed, a yawn- 
ing gap between the relatively 
harmless, almost platitudinous, public 
principles of contemporary educa- 
tional reform and the highly ques- 
tionable practices which claim to be 
derived from the doctrine. 
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ND so we return to our original 
question. What is general edu- 
cation? Is it knowledge of the “gen- 
eral principles of broad subject-matter 
areas”? (And how are the princi- 
ples conceived—as provisional, instru- 
mental hypotheses or as “first 
principles” having absolute and 
objective validity?) Is it the culti- 
vation of what is generic in man— 
the development of man’s common 
humanity? Is it “a Grand Survey 
of the country I am going to travel 
in,” as Alice said? Is it a provision 
for the predictable needs of the 
common man in the uncertain future? 
Is it orientation, instruction, disci- 
pline—panoramic, encyclopaedic, or 
philosophic in its intent? 

Until such questions as these are 
answered, in language sufficiently 
plain to ensure the possibility of 
reasonable discussion, present plan- 
ning in general education must remain 
as chaotic as all construction of 
instruments conducted in ignorance 
of the ends which they are to serve. 

[Vol. XV, No. 3] 




















Teaching 1n a Navy School 


By DONALD K,. BECKLEY 


Contrasts with Teaching in a Civilian School and Challenges 
to Changes in Practice 


O THOSE accustomed to 
higher education in _ peace- 
time, teaching in a school for 
war training under the direction of 
representatives of our armed forces 
presents some interesting contrasts 
and stimulating challenges. While 
it is still too early to see the total 
effect of the war on American higher 
learning, it is possible to describe the 
work of teaching in a war-training 
school, and to make some suggestions 
based upon this experience. 

The writer has been employed as a 
civilian instructor in one of the 
United States Naval Flight Prepara- 
tory Schools since shortly after its 
inception at the beginning of 1943. 
These schools provide the first ground- 
school work in the rigorous training of 
Navy fliers. Except for physical 
training, this work is presented entirely 
in the classroom, and includes courses 


in mathematics, physics, code, naviga-* 


tion, and theory of flight. The greater 
part of the material is taught by 
civilian instructors—many of them 
members of the faculty of the college 
at which the school is located. The 
head of one of the regular college 
departments acts as_ co-ordinator 
between the college and Navy school. 
As such, he has the task of setting up 


classroom and faculty schedules in 
accordance with current needs—a 
difficult job because of conflicting 
faculty duties and the short notice 
given concerning the number of cadets 
to be taught at any particular time. 
The school is under the command of 
a Navy officer who has a staff of 
officers under his direction. 

The nature of the varied back- 
grounds of the civilian faculty mem- 
bers in war-training schools has been 
commented upon in other articles. 
At this school, as at others, there 
are some unusual combinations. The 
Bible professor teaches several classes 
in theory of flight, and a num- 
ber of men who have spent many 
years in missionary work in Egypt 
are also on the faculty. In addi- 
tion, several local business men 
teach in the school part time. Among 
them are an osteopath, a lumber 
dealer, a commercial photographer, 
an undertaker, and a _ newspaper 
editor. Several of these people are 
better qualified to teach aviation 
cadets than their regular jobs might 
indicate. One of them, an amateur 
radio operator, is a successful code 
teacher; another is an experienced 
pilot. However, the majority of the 
present faculty members—college staff 
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as well as outsiders—have had no 
previous experience with the subjects 
they are now teaching. Learning 
the necessary subject-matter was a 
considerable task, and many were 
handicapped by inadequate textbooks 
and source materials and by lack of 
time. When the school opened, a 
number of the textbooks were not yet 
available for distribution, and in 
some cases the instructors learned 
the subject and then taught it from 
page proof of the textbooks until the 
books could be delivered. 

Teaching in a school such as this 
offers several attractions in addition 
to the feeling of active participation 
in a highly useful war activity. A 
marked contrast to the indifferent 
attitude shown by college students 
toward some of their courses is the 
strong incentive under which the 
cadets work. All of them are anxious 
to fly as soon as possible, and are 
willing to do everything they can to 
complete their work in ground school 
without delay. A negative stimulus 
to good work is provided by the fact 
that cadets who fail at this school are 
sent to the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station for assignment as 
enlisted naval personnel. 

Another powerful incentive is pro- 
vided by the system of restrictions. 
Cadets must study in their rooms 
each evening, Monday through Fri- 
day, but may be granted liberty 
Saturday evening and all day Sunday. 
If, however, their course averages for 
the previous week are not passing, 
the cadets are required to report to a 
study hall Saturday evening and 
most of Sunday, thus having virtually 
no free time during the entire week. 
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This system results in an interest in 
marks and a desire to figure averages 
and to make up failed or missed tests 
which is most encouraging—though 
at first a bit startling. 

As is to be expected in the armed 
forces, the discipline is strict. Cadets 
are always on time for classes, and 
real illness is almost the only occasion 
for absence. Classes are made up of 
one platoon, averaging 25 men. One 
member of each platoon is the squad 
leader who is responsible to the 
officers in charge for maintaining 
discipline. This arrangement works 
out nicely for the instructor, who can 
only wish that some similar class 
discipline and work incentive might be 
set up in civilian institutions. 


N THE other hand, teaching 

in a war-training school does 
present several less welcome features. 
One is the lack of personal contact 
that can make college so pleasant 
for both students and instructors, 
particularly in the smaller institu- 
tions. Here the cadets march to and 
from classes and are kept in formation 
even when going from room to room 
within the classroom building. At 
intervals, evening review sessions are 
scheduled which are slightly less 
formal than regular classes, but all in 
all there is little opportunity to 
become well acquainted. Uniforms, 
of course, make classes additionally 
impersonal. When the _ instructor 
comes into class, he sees 25 young 
men standing at attention, all dressed 
alike, all with the same haircuts. 
Since cadets are grouped alpha- 
betically, there are likely to be 
several Browns or Joneses in the 
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class. Under these conditions, it is 
difficult even to learn the cadets’ 
names before the end of the course. 

To those instructors accustomed 
to feeling that they have an active 
part in the administration of their 
courses and the academic policies 
affecting their students, the system 
used in schools such as this is 
decidedly contrasting. Course syllabi 
and all textbook materials are pre- 
pared by the Navy in Washington or 
Annapolis, and departures from the 
stated curriculum are definitely not 
recommended. Final examinations 
and most weekly tests are also sent 
in by the Navy; the daily quizzes 
used in many courses are prepared by 
the instructors themselves. As is to 
be expected in the armed forces, 
changes in courses, and other notifica- 
tions, are made in the form of 
memoranda or directives, which are 
placed in one’s mailbox. Decisions 
that in a civilian college would be 
discussed at length at faculty meet- 
ings are settled promptly without any 
need or opportunity for comment by 
the instructors concerned. Thus one 
may learn some morning that, as of 
the following Monday, the course he 
is teaching is to be shortened two 
weeks, and certain material is to be 
dropped and other material added. 
There is no point in questioning 
whether the new arrangement pro- 
vides the most desirable order of the 
course material, or whether it is 
possible for the cadets to learn the 
material in the time provided. The 
decisions have been made, and it is 
the instructor’s job to put them into 
effect as best he can. Doubtless this 
system is the only one which can 
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operate successfully in wartime in 
educational organizations as large as 
those the armed forces have set up, in 
which many of the instructors were 
unacquainted with the subject before 
they began teaching it. Nevertheless, 
it is fortunate for general faculty 
morale that these methods are not 
used in the average civilian institution. 


OR purposes of comparison, a 
statement of the hours worked 
and duties performed by the in- 
structors in this school may be of 
interest. The normal full-time teach- 
ing load is 4 or § class hours 
(so-minute periods) each day, which 
amounts to 24 or 30 hours per week, 
plus occasional evening review classes. 
All of the classes taught by civilians 
meet 6 days a week for either one or 
two hours each day. Some instructors 
may teach § one-hour sections of the 
same course, repeating the course 
each 4 or 8 weeks. Other courses 
extend to II or 12 weeks, the duration 
of the basic course of study presented 
here. The burden is especially heavy 
for those instructors who are con- 
tinuing their regular teaching schedule 
in the college. One day recently an 
instructor taught 4 hours in the Navy 
school, 3 hours in the college, and 
then had a two-hour Navy review 
class: 9 hours of classes in a teaching 
day which began at 7:30 A.M. and 
ended at 9:30 P.M. Fortunately, this 
was an exceptional instance. 
Outside of class, the work to be 
done differs somewhat, depending 
upon the courses. Naturally, the task 
of learning the course material is less 
time-consuming after the work has 
been covered once or twice. Since 
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the material to be taught is definitely 
prescribed, there is not so much 
occasion for continued study as there 
would be in college courses. Much 
time is taken up in marking papers 
and in preparing the daily quizzes 
given in a number of the courses. 
Instructors are called upon to proctor 
the make-up examinations, given 
evenings or Sunday afternoons. Some 
faculty members have prepared special 
review materials to supplement the 
Navy textbooks, all of which takes 
considerable time. In navigation, the 
instructors must prepare problems 
and work them in advance of the 
class periods so that they will have 
correct answers against which to 
check the students’ work. Marks in 
all courses must be turned in each 
week with a weekly average, and an 
elaborate item analysis of questions 
answered incorrectly is required for 
several of the courses. Thus in 
actual time spent teaching, preparing 
for class, and making the required 
reports, an instructor here frequently 
works well over 40 hours per week on 
his job. 

While class schedules are heavy, 
several of the time-consuming features 
of regular college training are non- 
existent. There has been only one 
general faculty meeting here during 
the past year. While instructors 
often work together in informal 
groups, there are few of the usual 
college committee, or departmental, 
meetings. One occasionally wishes 
that there were meetings to provide 
a broader picture of the program 
being carried out, but their omission 
does save time which often can be 
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better spent elsewhere. There are 
no faculty office hours to be kept, 
since students have no free time in 
which to consult with instructors. 
Research, publications, and advanced 
degrees are of no immediate concern, 
and are not pushed as they would be 
by the administration in many civilian 
schools. 

Naval training schools are, of 
course, operated on a year-around 
basis. There is usually a brief break 
between the departure of one class 
and the arrival of the next which 
provides a few days or a week off 
for some of the instructors. As a 
result, the average faculty member 
here has a short vacation each three 
or four months. 

An instructor accustomed to the 
more leisurely pace of so many 
college courses cannot help but be 
impressed by the speed at which 
cadets are expected to assimilate 
the course material. The jokes made 
about the student in an intensified 
war-training course missing a year 
of college algebra when he reached 
down to pick up a pencil seem only 
slightly exaggerated. The pace is 
such that in many courses little time 
is provided to explain why something 
is done; the time available is spent in 
explaining what to do and how to do 
it. The instructor can only hope 
that after doing it often enough, 
the student will understand the 
reasons. The only significant change 
from the customary teaching methods 
has been the increased use of visual 
aids. Sound pictures are used in 
several courses, and many demonstra- 
tion models have been provided. 
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QUESTION that frequently 


comes to mind is how the more 
desirable features of training of this 
kind could be put into effect in 
civilian institutions. Certainly the 
entire problem of providing a suffi- 
ciently strong work incentive merits 
reconsideration. The marking sys- 
tem used here is the Navy scale of 
© to 4.0, with daily and weekly marks 
expressed in tenths and course aver- 
ages in hundredths. This system 
may set up a class rating in which the 
distinctions are too fine to be entirely 
valid, but it does provide a positive 
incentive for the cadets to keep 
working to obtain as high a ranking 
in the class as possible. It does not 
seem likely that this same incentive 
could exist under the commonly used 
3- or 4-interval scales of letter marks 
wherein each mark represents a con- 
siderable range of performance. How- 
ever, it should be worth study to 
see if a goal similar to that which 
these cadets have constantly in view 
could not be provided for civilian 
students. 

It seems apparent that postwar 
higher education will seek to make 
greater use of intensified study than 
has been done heretofore, and it is to 
be hoped that the dangers in such a 
system will be taken into consider- 
ation along with the desirable features. 
At this school, some cadets who get 
off to a poor start scholastically may 
be restricted for almost every week 
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end during their stay. From a learn- 
ing viewpoint it is to be questioned 
whether a student who spends 6 full 
days and 5 evenings each week at his 
work can improve his performance by 
spending the remaining day and two 
evenings at his studies. To be ques- 
tioned also is the omission of a period 
of time in which the materials learned 
in classes can be assimilated. Sta- 
tistics which will throw light on the 
answers to these questions are doubt- 
less being compiled by many of the 
war-training schools, and should be of 
great value in the planning of intensi- 
fied curriculums after the war. 

A final question to be reconsidered 
in this connection is the relative 
importance of various extra-curricular 
activities in college life. Under an 
intensified program such as this one, 
there is almost no time for the 
organized activities which can form 
so important a part of normal college 
training. On the other hand, as 
many educators have suggested, there 
may have come to be more activities 
in civilian colleges than can be 
justified by the primary purpose of 
institutions of higher learning. In 
any case, a definite decision about 
outside activities would seem to be a 
prerequisite to any real acceleration. 
Teaching in a Navy school makes 
clear the need for some compromise 
between intensified training and “‘col- 
lege as usual.” Clearly, they are 
not compatible. [Vol. XV, No. 3] 





Social Beliefs of College Students 


By ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 


Gathered by the Use of the Inventory of Beliefs 
about Postwar Reconstruction 


HE function of college instruc- 

tion in the social sciences is 

to provide a level of social 
understanding and a degree of 
sensitivity which will allow social 
objectives to be clarified and will also 
identity the resources available for 
their achievement. The democratic 
solution to the issues of postwar 
reconstruction demands that social 
knowledge be made available to 
those who will have the responsibility 
of formulating public policy. 

With this in mind the Cooperative 
Study in General Education set up a 
new project in the field of the social 
studies. This project is an attempt 
to answer two questions: What types 
of social knowledge are required in 
order that we may meet the problems 
of the postwar world? and How can 
social-science instruction best make 
this knowledge available? In order 
to answer the second question, it was 
necessary to ask a third: What are 
the actual needs of students in 
this field? 

To ascertain what are students’ 
beliefs on the subject of postwar 
reconstruction, the central staff of the 


1The Study is one of the projects of the American 
Council on Education. See Ralph W. Ogan, “The 
Cooperative Study in General Education,” Educa- 
tional Record, XXII (October, 1942), pp. 692-703. 


Cooperative Study in General Educa- 
tion, with the aid of many social 
scientists from the co-operating col- 
leges, designed an Inventory of Beliefs 
about Postwar Reconstruction.? This 
inventory consists of 150 statements 
drawn from controversial questions of 
public policy, from principles and 
factual materials in the social sciences, 
and from the attempt to apply the 
principles of social science to ques- 
tions of public policy. The student 
is asked to approve or accept the 
statement or to disapprove or reject 
the statement or to indicate his 
uncertainty regarding each item. 

In discovering what are the beliefs 
of students about postwar recon- 
struction, it is important to dis- 
tinguish three specific aspects or 
characteristics. There is, first, the 
affective or emotionally colored part 
of belief which expresses a possible 
disposition to act and which the 
social psychologist speaks of as an 
“attitude.” This might be expressed 
simply in the question: What are the 
student’s attitudes? There is, second, 
the pattern or way in which these 
attitudes fit together. This might be 


2The inventory, including the questions which it 
tries to answer, the hypotheses which underlie it, 
and the way it is keyed and scored, is described in 
“Staff News Letter,” May 17, 1943. 
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expressed simply in the question: 
How confused or generally consistent 
is the student in his attitude? There 
is, third, the factual or objective 
basis of belief which may be derived 
from the science dealing with the 
subject with which the beliefs are 
concerned. This might be expressed 
simply in the question: Does the 
student have relevant social-science 
information? This threefold aspect 
of belief has been found useful in 
analyzing inventory results. How- 
ever, since only the first two are 
strictly relevant to the field of public 
opinion, the third will be neglected 
in what follows. 


HE results reported here are 
based upon the responses of 
2,206 college students between April 
and August, 1943. The majority 
were enrolled in courses in the social 
sciences and were in either the fresh- 
man or sophomore year in college. 
Occasionally the upperclassmen were 
represented, and some of the students 
took the inventory while enrolled in 
natural-science or humanities courses, 
but the vast majority were enrolled 
in courses in economics, sociology, 
political science, history, and in the 
general courses in social science which 
cut across departmental boundaries. 
Eleven academic institutions—all 
colleges or universities participat- 
ing in the Cooperative Study in 
General Education—were represented. 
Universities contributed 24 per cent 
of the students; the liberal-arts 
colleges, 27 per cent; the junior 
colleges, 27 per cent; and the state 
teachers’ colleges, 22 per cent. All 
of the institutions are coeducational 
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except one liberal-arts college and one 
junior college—women’s colleges— 
which together contributed 30 per 
cent of the students. 

Nine of the eleven institutions are 
located in the Middle West, and they 
contribute 93 per cent of the students, 
One of the remaining two is in the 
East and contributes 2 per cent of 
the cases, while the other is in the 
South and contributes § per cent. 
Of the institutions located in the 
Middle West, two of them (con- 
tributing 26 per cent of the cases) 
have a student body drawn from all 
parts of the country, while the seven 
others (contributing 67 per cent of 
the cases) have a distinctly local or 
regional student body. In short, the 
probabilities are extremely great that 
the results reported represent a char- 
acteristic picture of the beliefs of 
Middle-Western students in the first 
two years of college about the issues 
of postwar reconstruction. 

The items on similar topics gath- 
ered from different parts of the 
Inventory summarized in Table I 
indicate a clear student bias in favor 
of the small-business man and the 
farmer. They indicate an overwhelm- 
ing acceptance of an international 
point of view although this does not 
seem to include a belief in the free 
right of migration for the peoples of 
the world. Students are somewhat 
prejudiced in their attitudes toward 
labor although the higher percentage 
of “uncertain” responses which they 
give here is likely influenced by 
current controversies. It appears that 
the right to strike, picket, and organ- 
ize to bargain collectively which are 
now peacetime rights recognized in 
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the American legal structure are not 
acceptable to over one-third of the 
students. The responses to the items 
dealing with militarism suggest a 
certain ambivalence between a dis- 
trust of militarism on the one hand 
and a strong desire for security and 
protection on the other. And despite 
the willingness of students to agree 
to broad statements of the inter- 
nationalist position, on economic 
issues fears and insecurities plainly 
manifest themselves. On the part 
of many there seems to be a definite 
feeling that the American economic 
way of life must be protected. Other 
responses give a fairly clear picture 
of the hopes and fears for our 
domestic economy and of the quan- 
tity and types of prejudice with 
respect to our enemies, our allies, 
and to racial minorities both foreign 
and domestic. 


PRELIMINARY effort is made 

here to chart the pattern of 
consistency and confusion in the 
beliefs of these students. To take 
an example: the percentage responses 
to the three items dealing with inter- 
nationalism in Table I indicate that 
the students almost without exception 
accepted an international rather than 
a narrowly national point of view. 
But how much weight can be attached 
to the acceptance of mere gen- 
eralities? Since it is a common and 


recurrent human characteristic to 
make general statements without at 
the same time recognizing the specific 
beliefs or courses of action to which 
these logically lead, this characteristic 
presumably would be expressed in 
If many persons 


social attitudes. 
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can be expected to make broad gen- 
eralizations about peace and the desir- 
ability of international co-operation 
while being ignorant of, or actually 
opposing, the measures which these 
imply in terms of close-to-home 
behavior or when our own rather 
than some other nation is involved, 
this is important evidence which we 
need to have. 

An attempt is made to get at such 
inconsistencies or confusions by exam- 
ining students’ responses to items 
taken in pairs. The concept of con- 
sistency used here is loose; the paired 
items are not the logical contra- 
dictories of each other so that accept- 
ance of one involves the rejection of 
the other on merely logical grounds. 
Often the items on the inventory 
are related as opposite ends of a 
chain of reasoning. The one may 
be said to imply the other by a series 
of intermediate steps which would 
be clear to social scientists and which 
in their instruction they might be 
expected to make clear to the student. 
The percentages given in Table II 
are based upon the replies of 1,290 of 
the 2,206 students and represent 
seven colleges situated in the Middle 
West. Twenty-five per cent of the 
replies are from universities, 15 per 
cent from junior colleges and state 
teachers’ colleges, and 60 per cent 
from liberal-arts colleges. Like the 
larger sample, they too are rep- 
resentative of students’ opinions in 
the Middle West in the first two 
years of college. 

The five pairs of items in Table II 
are all cases in which generalities may 
be tested with reference to specifics. 
Each of the statements which comes 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE SUMMARY OF STUDENTS’ RESPONSES ON PorRTIONS OF THE INVENTORY 








PeRcENTAGE RESPONSE 





Items 


Approve Uncertain | Disapprove 





(1) (2) (3) (4) 





POWER OF INDIVIDUAL GROUPS 


After the war the power of organized labor should be increased. . 20 27 53 

After the war the power of the small-business man should be increased... 52 30 18 

After the war the power of industrial leaders should be increased........ 5 19 76 

After the war the power of the farmer should be increased.............. 49 30 21 

After the war the power of government officials should be increased... . . 8 18 74 
ISOLATIONISM 


If we separated the economy of this country from that of other nations, 
we could avoid world depressions and preserve our system of free 


competition Sales eae SA SMG ne ARES HiAe dane is 6 dA Rah edwin des a6 3 8 89 
The security of the United States demands that we stay home after the 

war is over and have little to do with other countries. 3 4 93 
We should permanently keep away from entangling alliances which 

might limit our national freedom of action.......................... 40 22 38 

INTERNATIONALISM 

After the war some degree of international control of tariffs and trade 

ee aides Lowey vdeibasi nantes > j 92 5 3 
At the conclusion of hostilities we must create an organization of nations 

in which the United States will actively participate.................. 94 4 2 
The nations of the world must co-operate to secure improved labor 

standards and social security for all........................ cee eee gl 5 4 


OUR ENEMIES 
The Axis powers should be forced to pay the Allies an indemnity for 


RE RL 13 18 69 
The German and Japanese people should be punished for having started 
NS ME foreld isos cous GAAS ues Ste AOE S wii o Wiel omie ohn aia aed 16 18 66 
The German and Japanese people are inherently more “eeeunnds 
violent, and cruel than are the people of the United States. . 24 13 63 
If, after the war, the Axis peoples act with sincere good will, we should 
co-operate tial ae aemiimniean alee sant ging dain aebal 81 II 8 


OUR ALLIES 
England welshed on her war debts after the last war and will probably 


a Sn hic, choles OE o nine op 0's j0)Ke Biwi © He 41 36 23 
England got us into the war this time, and once more we will have to pull 

ee is no 6 6c kvae ded ae 0 020d cio me ee 15 15 70 
We cannot associate with Russia at the peace table because she may 

want to spread Communism over the whole world................... 3 7 go 
In reality the armies of Russia are fighting to extend Russian ideology and 

memetens CRTOMB NOU ThE WOME... 2.5.5 ccc cece cc cee cece 12 25 63 

FOREIGNERS 

Most foreigners make undesirable American citizens................ : 4 5 gl 
Race prejudice is on the whole beneficial as it keeps many undesirable 

sas engine mineeeniap ely ¥ 12 12 76 


If, after the war, resettlement of South and Central Europeans should be 
necessary, I would be willing to have my community accept a number 
of them even if it involved some inconvenience and sacrifice.......... 60 24 16 

“INFERIOR” PEOPLES 

It will be foolish to give much education to members of the black and 
yellow races in colonial possessions in Asia and Africa in the hope that 
they will some day produce leaders, scientists, and skilled workers..... 3 5 92 

We should not try to give the multitudes of backward India and the 
millions of Chinese coolies the same economic advantages as the 
enlightened American worker............. hook it el alam eine ian Sedan RANI: 16 19 65 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
Percentace Response 
ITEMs 
Approve Uncertain | Disapprove 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
The backward peoples of the various continents lack the capacity for 
education, wholesome recreation, and for enjoyment of the finer 
things of life which the white races value....................00.04 28 9 63 
DOMESTIC RACIAL MINORITIES 
Our postwar policy should be to end discrimination against the Negro 
in hotels, restaurants, and places of amusement..................... 48 20 32 
Our postwar policy should be to end discrimination against the Negro 
in schools, colleges, and universities................ccccccceccecvees 68 14 18 
If we grant to the American Negro the full enjoyment of civil liberties, we 
will strengthen the cause of democracy throughout the world......... 71 17 12 
If, after the war, a new housing project were constructed in my neighbor- 
hood, I would be willing to live in it even if Jews of my own economic 
oud educational level lived there t00. ...... 25.50. .0ccccscvscssecens 73 13 14 
We should send all the Jewish refugees back to Europe at the close of 
i isc nas us io os sak Aird tke dln eS iat aa eke ee ae 11 21 68 
After this war members of the Yellow Race should never again be 
allowed to settle in the United States..................... ccc eeeeee 12 17 71 
LABOR 
After the war the tremendous power which labor unions have acquired 
erapernt wears must be vedmced. ..... .. .. 5. ic cscccccewecsnsscccoe 44 29 27 
If, after the war, labor is given a large voice in the management of 
rr ns ce dk aes ehaeee eee adde ap ek as 14 37 49 
Most of the leaders of the labor movement are in favor of the overthrow 
ee OE NO UND os. in on sa oss ee che swdbenetees ox ean’ 6 20 74 
After the war the local forces of law and order should always co-operate 
with management to break up strikes, picketing, and the activities of 
NN sn Gide hd LR ORS hic aw ch Su aN ee Sacea denied Coe 39 23 38 
MILITARISM 
After the war we must make a large standing army and compulsory 
military service a part of our permanent policy in order that we shall 
I MA oc sc usvacia s quasi Said, Sine le aa sam bie cee 39 21 40 
After the war the men who have fought in our armed forces should have a 
reater power in making public policy than persons who have not 
ee ee ee ee ee. 14 17 69 
After the war the United States should maintain a large enough army 
and navy to protect American lives and property at home and abroad. . 73 14 13 
After the war the United States should lead the way in scrapping her 
armaments and returning her soldiers to civilian life.................. 40 23 37 
ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 
Competition between the poorly paid laborers of other countries and our 
laborers in this country inevitably means lowering our level of living... . 39 17 44 
One of the long-run aims of American trade policy should be to make 
ourselves economically self-sufficient............... 00.00.0220 eee eeee 44 18 42 
In the long run a country is more prosperous if it is not dependent on 
foreign countries for essential materials....... BRN iP go Bhs, ee 41 15 44 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
After the war our slogan should be “back to normalcy”................ 30 17 53 
We shall have to live frugally after the war in order to save enough to pay 
Gli Ne AE ie ORR a SOI EE AY 6) ale AS 35 26 39 
This war will inevitably reduce the American standard of living......... 33 27 40 
After the war the American businessman must be restored from the sad 
state to which the New Deal has consigned him..................... 27 48 35 
Our chief purpose in this war is to save the free-enterprise system........ 24 29 47 
Any law to limit the salaries of persons to $25,000 a year after the war 
would be to abandon our American way of life...................... 46 16 38 
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TABLE II 


Pairs oF IrEms 1n WuicuH GENERALITIES May Be ContrRASTED WITH SPECIFICS 








————= 

















PEeRceNnTAGE RESPONSE 
ITzms 
Approve Uncertain | Disapprove 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
After the peace all world waterways should be available to all nations 
a tells cons ce ecains or avy Sidon saa Wa iaho aw 83 9 8 
Even though an adequate international organization is developed after 
the war, the United States should retain the exclusive right to decide 
how and by whom the Panama Canal should be used................. 27 18 55 
Neen eT ck adnk ee eeedenirsn erodes see's 20 
After the war large population movements should be subject to inter- 
NS cn sc aa. aaisig GRID So sh aKa Sd wie al aiw ene 4oesarsin de 74 15 II 
If, after the war, resettlement of South and Central Europeans should be 
necessary, I would be willing to have my community accept a number 
of them even if it involved some inconvenience and sacrifice.......... 61 24 15 
Per cent agreeing with the first, and disagreeing with the second..... 12 
Since many United States trade policies have injured people in other 
lands, our commercial policies should be subject to review by an 
DO re Le ere 77 15 8 
After the war the United States should retain complete control over the 
IES ETE iS eran 53 28 19 
PP PIE PPNOIET WIPE GEIR. oo. cose ccc ccceceinecaeesviececescect 37 
If the interests of our country clash with the interests of humanity, our 
first loyalty should be to humanity rather than to our country........ 57 24 19 
If the United States must lower its high level of living, international 
NIN OR TE MINNIE BE os 5c .c so soi are vniesie vb:-s0 8-4 606.6600 bre 6 12 22 66 
Ne ee 8 
There must be access for all nations on equal terms to the trade and raw 
materials of the world needed for their economic prosperity........... 85 10 5 
The United Nations now have almost a monopoly of nickel, gold, cotton 
and manganese. These products should be used to satisfy their own 
needs first, and only then sold to other nations...................... 35 18 47 
Be NE IIE WUEEED ETE os oo cc cre rec ccn decree erciccnvescn 24 














first in the pair is the “glittering 
generality.” Each of the second 
statements may be said to be an 
instance of its application or lack of 
application. The comparative results 
are interesting. 

The first item is a slightly revised 
form of the seventh clause of the 
Atlantic Charter. The item with 


which it is paired deals with one of 
its implications for United States 
policy. The majority of the students 
believe that after the peace all world 


waterways should be available to all 
nations without discrimination. Far 
fewer believe that the United States 
should not retain the exclusive right 
to decide how and by whom the 
Panama Canal should be used. But 
here is the point. Twenty per cent 
of them—that is, one-fifth—believe 
both that all world waterways should 
be available to all nations without 
discrimination and that even though 
an adequate international organiza- 
tion is developed after the war, the 
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TABLE III 
CoMPARISONS BETWEEN ITEMS oF SIMILAR SuByECT-MATTER 
PercentaGe Response 
Items 
Approve ; Uncertain | Disapprove 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
4. If the cheap labor of Japan can produce matches and electric-light 
bulbs cheaper than we can here in America, they should be allowed 

to compete tariff-free with our own products.............---.+-+++0+: 15 17 68 
79. If the cattlemen of Argentine or Canada can raise beef more cheaply 
than the cattlemen of Texas, the United States should put the kind of 
tariff on beef which will protect our American farmers and cattle 

NN ic cas niec Seer six: wiie oe dace al ere 4 soo Rw RS ain ar ae ra ee 50 24 26 
28. “The American market should be preserved for the American farmer” 

MINNIE 020 ss hig oh dnc amined tel gm ak so0b > Ree eee 31 24 4s 
53. The policy of protecting infant industries in the United States should 

NT ths cig iy dst Dighak Rie elem Skis ae eae ere te ae wee gree nee ee 80 13 7 
28. “The American market should be preserved for the American farmer” 

6555 ras o.ctenn swine ates eckuaits 4 9 e seven es eva acme aaa 31 24 45 
79. If the cattlemen of Argentine or Canada can raise beef more cheaply 
than the cattlemen of Texas, the United States should put the kind of 
tariff on beef which will protect our American farmers and cattle 

TE a EIS LORRI Seen Nan Sek cope: SNe Ne ceeed 8 Rg ROR EN. 50 24 26 
53. The policy of protecting infant industries in the United States should 

TS SE Se eee re er See re. eee 80 13 7 
4. If the cheap labor of Japan can produce matches and electric-light 
bulbs cheaper than we can here in America, they should be allowed 

to compete tariff-free with our own products..................0005: 15 17 68 














United States should retain the exclu- 
sive right to decide how and by whom 
the Panama Canal should be used. 
Twenty per cent of them are incon- 
sistent or confused. 

The last pair presents a similar 
picture. The first of its propositions 
is Article 4 of the Atlantic Charter. 
The second proposition deals with 
monopolistic practice relative to raw 
materials. Here the inconsistency 
is considerable. Twenty-four per cent 
of the students believe both that 
all nations must have access on equal 
terms to the trade and raw materials 
of the world needed for their economic 
prosperity and that the United Nations 
should continue the virtual monopoly 


of nickel, gold, cotton, and man- 
ganese which they now have. 

The four pairs listed in Table III 
form an example of the kind of 
information which can be derived 
with paired items dealing with any 
single subject-matter. The subject 
in this case is the protection of 
native economic enterprise. Four 
items are used. Item 53 states the 
principle of industrial protectionism. 
Item 4 states an example of industrial 
protectionism. Item 28 states the 
principle of agricultural protectionism. 
Item 79 states an example of agricul- 
tural protectionism. The first pair 
compares the responses on the two 
examples of protectionism, industrial 
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and agricultural. The second pair 
compares the responses to the prin- 
ciple of agricultural protectionism 
with the responses to the principle of 
industrial protectionism. The last 
two pairs compare the principle with 
its example in each case. 

The results are of some interest. 
For it appears by examination of the 
third pair of items that a larger 
percentage of the students agree with 
an example of the principle than they 
do with the principle of agricultural 
protectionism itself. And an exami- 
nation of the last pair of items 
indicates that in the case of industrial 
protectionism this situation is exactly 
reversed. This result is substan- 
tiated by the responses to the first 
pair of items—the examples of each 
kind of protectionism—where the 
difference between the industrial and 
agricultural protectionists is even less. 
In short, although 49 per cent more 
of the students are in favor of the 
principle of industrial protection than 
are in favor of the principle of agricul- 
tural protection, only 18 per cent 
more of the students support an 
example of industrial protection than 
support an example of agricultural pro- 
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tection. These comparisons empha- 
size the importance of a constant 
cross-reference of principles and their 

examples in any diagnosis of beliefs. 
The purpose of An Inventory of 
Beliefs about Postwar Reconstruction 
was not simply to gather opinions, but 
to canvass the attitudes and under- 
standings of students as a part of a 
wider project to increase the effective- 
ness of college instruction in the 
social sciences in a time of social 
crisis. However, since the inventory 
was administered chiefly to students 
in the first two years of college, it is 
by no means unlikely that the opin- 
ions and attitudes expressed are far 
more representative of the family 
backgrounds from which they come, 
of the adjustments required when a 
war emergency impinges upon the 
folklore of American culture, and of 
the general climate of opinion created 
by opinion and publicity agencies, 
than they are representative of the 
results of instruction in the social 
sciences themselves. For this reason 
they should be of interest to public- 
opinion experts and social scientists 
alike. They indicate something of the 
unfinished task of the social sciences. 
[Vol. XV, No. 3] 
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Protessional Responsibilities of the 
Graduate School 


By THOMAS E. BENNER 


Particularly in the Area of Education 


r ANHE graduate school of most 
American universities is a 
professional school which en- 

gages in the preparation of profes- 
sional workers of widely differing 
types. Usually, however, it pro- 
ceeds as though it were educating 
only one professional group—research 
specialists. 

A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. 
Wilson point out that one of the char- 
acteristics of all professions is a tech- 
nique which makes specialized service 
possible. ‘“‘Techniques,” they state, 
“may be either scientific or institu- 
tional. The former are founded on the 
knowledge acquired by the study of a 
natural science, while the latter, of 
which law is an example, are based upon 
the study of human institutions.” 

The authors might properly have 
pointed out that there are two types 
of professions founded on the knowl- 
edge acquired by the scientific study 
of any discipline. One type is con- 
cerned with extending the boundaries 
of knowledge in a specialized area, 
but without any controlling interest 
in the usefulness of the new knowledge 
for the improvement of human insti- 
tutions. The program and the stan- 


'The Professions, pp. 284-87. 





dards of the graduate school have 
been built up around the needs of this 
group. The other type is primarily 
concerned with the improvement of 
human institutions and engages in the 
study of the special field with the 
specific purpose of discovering the 
ways and means of effecting such 
improvement. Though this group 
constitutes a large part of the enroll- 
ment of the graduate school, though 
there is no other institution in which 
it can be educated, and though the 
social need for professionals of this 
type is obvious, few graduate schools 
offer programs or standards which 
are adjusted to its needs. 

In how many American graduate 
schools, for example, is it possible for 
the prospective college, junior-college, 
or high-school teacher of biological 
science to secure the breadth of 
preparation which is needed if that 
teacher is to interpret to students the 
potentialities of these related disci- 
plines for the advancement of human 
welfare? In most graduate schools 
this prospective teacher will be curtly 
informed that he must limit himself 
to some highly specialized and socially 
neutral aspect of botany, zoology, bac- 
teriology, or physiology. For this kind 
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of teacher the graduate school pre- 
scribes limited horizons, not by rea- 
soned intent, but because of exclusive 
preoccupation with the education of 
research specialists. 

In some cases, the failure of the 
graduate school to provide adequately 
for a particular kind of professional 
preparation is due to the fact that the 
appropriate departments have not 
recognized the problem. In other 
cases, the failure results from the 
refusal of the graduate school to 
study the pleas of the department 
or departments concerned that new 
programs and standards be devised 
appropriate to particular professional 
responsibilities. 

The poorly adapted graduate pro- 
grams and standards of the education 
faculties of many universities provide 
examples of the second type of failure. 
The following analysis of professional 
responsibilities of the education fac- 
ulty which are usually not recognized 
by the graduate school because dif- 
ferent from those of “pure,” that is, 
socially neutral, research workers will 
serve to illustrate the thesis presented 
by this paper and may suggest 
analyses of other blind spots in the 
functioning of the graduate school. 


NE of the major obstacles to the 

development of better graduate 
professional programs in education is 
a prevalent but mistaken belief among 
graduate-school faculty members in 
other fields that the chief purpose of 
research and teaching in education is 
the development and inculcation of 
teaching methods. This results from 
the usual assumption that, aside from 
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knowledge of his subject, the teacher 
needs little more than the ability to 
present it to students with reasonable 
effectiveness. Teachers in the public 
schools are compelled by the condi- 
tions under which they work to a 
different conception of teaching qual- 
ifications. A comparison of the profes- 
sional organizations of college teachers 
with the organizations of public-school] 
teachers will indicate the nature 
and the causes of these divergent 
viewpoints. 

When college and university fac- 
ulty members organize professionally, 
they come together as members of the 
American Chemical Society, the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society, and sim- 
ilar specialized groups, and not as 
members of inclusive organizations of 
college and university teachers. The 
Association of University Professors, 
which might seem to be an exception, 
serves largely as an organization to 
protect the interests of individual 
faculty members against predatory 
administrators or trustees. 

There is, in other words, no organ- 
ized recognition of a profession of 
“college teaching,” but only a series 
of professional organizations of college 
teachers of special subjects. The size 
of most American colleges and univer- 
sities ensures the presence of a number 
of persons specialized in each of the 
more important fields of learning on 
the campus of almost every college 
and university in the United States. 
Thus the professor’s own department 
serves, in a sense, as his local 
professional organization. 

Teachers in the public schools, 
however, organize on an entirely dif- 
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ferent basis for reasons growing out of 
the conditions under which they 
work. In the majority of all high 
schools in the United States, for 
example, there is likely to be only one 
teacher of chemistry, only one teacher 
of physics, and only one teacher of 
biology. The teaching of each of 
these subjects usually occupies only 
from one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
time of this teacher who must, there- 
fore, also teach additional courses in 
other subjects. Even the teacher of 
English or mathematics in one of 
these average high schools usually 
teaches at least one class in another 
subject. This means that teachers in 
the majority of the public high schools 
are unable to find professional stim- 
ulation at home through association 
with a group of fellow teachers of the 
same subject, as is possible within 
most departments of a college or 
university. The local professional con- 
tacts of the teacher of a given subject 
in the small high school must, there- 
fore, be with teachers of the remaining 
high-school subjects. 


LSO whereas the constituency of 

a college or university knows 
relatively little concerning its opera- 
tions and is far enough away from the 
institution to preclude much first- 
hand knowledge, the constituents of 
the public schools are in immediate 
contact with these schools, have 
first-hand knowledge of programs and 
policies, have definite opinions and 
prejudices concerning these matters 
based on their own educational expe- 
riences, elect members of the board of 
education who finally determine what 
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the school will be permitted to do, and 
pay school taxes which are specifically 
so designated and constitute a large 
proportion of the local tax bill. Thus, 
the problem of dealing with members 
of the local community who expect to 
play a part in determining the nature 
of the program and policy of the 
school is a powerful influence toward 
bringing public-school teachers to- 
gether into a single professional or- 
ganization which, of necessity, is 
much concerned with all aspects of 
public education. What has been said 
does not imply that teachers in the 
public schools do not also organize as 
specialists. There are such organiza- 
tions as the American Vocational 
Association, the National Association 
of Biology Teachers, the National 
Association of High School Principals, 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association. The programs of the 
meetings of these organizations re- 
veal, however, their active interest in 
the place and responsibility of the 
specialist in the development of pro- 
grams and policies for the public 
schools. Furthermore, this concern is 
expressed not only in terms of ideals 
but also in terms of the practical 
problems involved in trying to make 
these ideals operative in society. 
Thus the teacher in the public 
schools feels a pressing need for 
research and teaching which will 
enable him to participate more intel- 
ligently in the determination of the 
nature of the program and policies of 
American elementary and secondary 
schools in terms of the needs of the 
individual and of the society. These 
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problems of program and policies are 
the most urgent and difficult which he 
faces. His attainment of professional 
status depends in large measure on 
his success in dealing with them. 

In contrast, the professor of chem- 
istry, of mathematics, of biology, of 
history, or of English gives little time 
or attention to the study of the 
problems of institutionalized higher 
education. The conditions of his 
employment permit him largely to 
ignore such matters. He tends to 
regard it as a sign of eccentricity, if 
not of weakness, that public-school 
teachers do not follow his pattern of 
professional behavior. 

This summary may serve to indi- 
cate the forces which have brought 
colleges of education to existing def- 
initions of the professional education 
of teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrative officers in the public schools, 
of the education of college and 
university teachers of education who 
will become fellow-workers in this 
field, and of research directed toward 
better solutions of professional prob- 
lems of theory and practice. This 
research deals with such questions as 
the nature and purposes of elementary 
and secondary education in the United 
States, the relation of institutionalized 
education to other American social 
institutions, the responsibilities of 
supervisors and administrators and of 
teachers of the several subjects as 
participants in the making and execu- 
tion of programs and policies of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, the 
history of the development of ele- 
mentary and secondary education in 
the United States, and the nature of 
elementary and secondary education 
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in other countries—as well as with the 
psychology of learning and methods 
of teaching. 


HE second major obstacle to the 

development of better graduate 
professional programs in education js 
the domination of the graduate school 
by programs and standards which 
were devised to govern the education 
of research workers in mathematics 
and the natural sciences. These pro- 
cedures have become orthodox. A 
suspicion of heresy attaches to pro- 
ponents of other standards. 

Mathematics has had 2,000 years 
in which to develop as a discipline. 
During this time, it has learned that 
concentrated study of limited areas is 
the primary source of its progress. 
Other university disciplines have, in 
their turn, adopted the same plan of 
attack. 

When, however, the university dis- 
cipline under consideration is one 
which deals with the study of living 
organisms or of societies of organisms, 
a problem less obvious in mathematics 
and the physical sciences makes its 
appearance. The biologists, for exam- 
ple, have followed almost exclusively 
the established university pattern of 
concentrated attacks on limited areas. 
This almost exclusive preoccupation 
with the phenomena which can be 
studied on the basis of such special- 
ization, Ward has pointed out, has 
produced a generation of biologists 
who are ill-informed concerning the 
interdependencies among plant, in- 
sect, and other animal, and human 
life, and their environments.? As a 
result, the biologist who can contribute 


2Foundations of Conservation Education, pp. 203-34- 
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effectively to the education of workers 
in the field of conservation is an 
exception. Since, however, the uni- 
versity professor of biology usually 
has no direct line of accountability to 
social groups interested in problems 
of conservation, there is little pressure 
upon him to break the boundaries of 
his intensive specialization in order 
to acquire a broader interest and 
competence. 

It is here that the professor of edu- 
cation differs most strikingly from the 
professors of mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, history, or English. Like 
them, he is judged by his colleagues at 
home and in other universities. Un- 
like them, he is also directly judged by 
an instrument of government for 
whose welfare the people as a whole 
have traditionally maintained a con- 
stant and exacting concern—the 
public school. 

It is as though each university 
biologist were directly accountable 
not only to his colleagues in the bio- 
logical sciences, but also to all of 
those citizens who are interested in 
the conservation of natural resources. 
Or as if the chemist were accountable 
not only for his research in chemistry, 
but also for his understanding of the 
impact of that research upon the 
entire social structure. 

The direct social accountability of 
the professor of education forbids 
him to follow the traditional university 
pattern of almost exclusive preoccu- 
pation with intensive specialization. 
His research and teaching will, of 
course, be specialized, but much of 
his time and attention must be de- 
voted to efforts to co-ordinate research 
findings in his field of specialization 
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with those in such related areas as the 
biological sciences, the social studies, 
psychology, and philosophy. He must 
furthermore be actively engaged in 
applying these co-ordinated findings 
to the improvement of educational 
policies and programs of the public 
schools and of the departmental 
faculty of which he is a member. 


T IS natural that much of the 

subject-matter of education was 
originally developed in the academic 
tradition without much reference to 
the actual problems of public educa- 
tion in the United States. Most 
courses in the history of education, 
educational psychology, or the philos- 
ophy of education were examples of 
this. The reform and reorganization 
of this subject-matter for the purpose 
of clarifying its implications for the 
conduct of the schools has become, 
in recent years, one of the major 
preoccupations of education faculties. 

If, to acquire respectability in the 
eyes of the professors of chemistry, 
mathematics, biology, history, and 
English, the professor of education 
follows their pattern and largely con- 
fines his efforts to intensive research 
within a relatively limited area of his 
field of specialization, his list of 
research publications may become 
comparable to theirs. He cannot, 
however, long continue this exclusive 
preoccupation with narrowly special- 
ized interests without becoming less 
and less competent to prepare teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrative 
officers to participate in the develop- 
ment of more fruitful relationships 
between the public schools and the 
society which supports them. When 
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he loses this competence to relate his 
field of specialization to the needs of 
the schools and of the society which 
sustains them, he loses the respect of 
his public-school constituency. Thus, 
though he may have satisfied his 
academic colleagues by conforming to 
their traditional patterns, he will have 
lost the students without whom he 
cannot expect continued university 
support. 

The preceding discussion argues 
that the inescapable responsibilities 
of education faculties have dictated 
that their objectives, policies, and 
programs must in important respects 
be unlike those of the traditional 
departments of the graduate school. 
Unlikeness to traditional patterns 
tends to be regarded uncritically as 
evidence of “inferiority.” 

If a graduate school which is de- 
voted to high standards of traditional 
research scholarship thus concludes 
that the education faculty is different 
and, hence, “inferior,” its immediate 
reaction is likely to be that of more 
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narrowly restricting the department’s 
freedom. This restriction limits the 
ability of the faculty through its 
teaching to give effective leadership to 
the public schools. With this decline 
in effective leadership, the more prom- 
ising of the public-school personnel 
begin to turn elsewhere for their pro- 
fessional education. And without the 
support and stimulation of promising 
students, the education faculty is 
doomed to decline into a state of 
actual inferiority from which recovery 
becomes a heroic task under the most 
favorable conditions. Ironically, the 
graduate school is likely to point to 
this final state as evidence of the 
wisdom of the restrictions which 
brought about the decline. 

In the interest of the better adapta- 
tion of the program and standards of 
the American graduate school to the 
needs of the several professional 
groups which it serves, there is need 
for greater freedom from a centraliz- 
ing and regimenting control than 
now commonly exists. _[Vol. XV, No. 3] 








Co-ordination of State-Supported 
Higher Education 


By GEORGE A. WORKS 


Principles Underlying Its Development in the United States 


HE period of the depression 
brought to the surface a weak- 
ness in the control of public 
higher education the existence of 
which had been recognized much 
earlier by students of the subject. 
The reference is to the need in a large 
number of the states for means by 
which the efforts of a state in the 
development of publicly controlled 
higher education can be adequately 
co-ordinated. In too few states has 
there been given the careful thought 
to planning for higher education 
necessary to ensure the taxpayer the 
maximum return for his contribution 
to the support of his publicly con- 
trolled higher institutions. As a 
result, in a considerable number of 
states too many higher institutions 
have been established with conse- 
quent unnecessary duplication of work 
that means a larger expenditure, or a 
sacrifice in quality of work done, or 
both. This situation could have been 
avoided by a more careful planning 
in the development of the programs 
of higher education. 
Numerous factors have contributed 
to these conditions. The first is the 
establishment of institutions of higher 


“Concentration and Decentralization,” page 166. 
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education which grew out of the 
passage of the Morrill Act. True 
this legislation did not make it 
necessary to create separate institu- 
tions to carry out its provisions but 
21 states have established their land- 
grant colleges separately from their 
universities. This is not surprising 
in view of the wording of the Act 
regarding the purpose of these institu- 
tions. The phrasing “to promote 
the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life”’ seems 
to imply the creation of a dual 
organization of higher education along 
class lines. This interpretation was 
in harmony with much of the dis- 
cussion that was current before and 
immediately following the enactment 
of the legislation. Fortunately, the 
viewpoint that was implicit in the 
Morrill Act and which apparently 
influenced many of the states in the 
early stages of the development of 
the land-grant colleges did not prevail, 
and state-supported higher education 
has not been developed on the basis 
of class distinctions. 

The separate land-grant colleges in 
the early stages of their development, 
as far as their instruction in agricul- 
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ture and mechanic arts was concerned, 
were distinctly vocational and at the 
secondary-school level. With the lapse 
of time, mechanic arts became engi- 
neering with its multiplicity of forms 
at the professional level. Agriculture 
was not farming alone but a field 
of service calling for professionally 
trained personnel. Mechanic arts and 
agriculture in their present-day con- 
notation imply large use of the 
natural sciences, mathematics, and 
economics, not only at the under- 
graduate level but at the graduate 
as well. As a result, a separate 
land-grant college ‘that is strong 
must make large provision for instruc- 
tion and research in these subjects, a 
development that results in duplica- 
tion of work between the land-grant 
college and the state university in 
those states in which they are 
separate institutions. 

The second condition which affected 
the institutions founded by the Mor- 
rill Act was the lack of guidance of 
legislatures in the creation of new 
higher institutions. The development 
of higher education in the several 
states is replete with illustrations of 
the establishment and location of 
higher institutions by legislative “‘log- 
rolling” that not infrequently has 
resulted in the creation of more 
higher institutions than were needed. 
In Texas there were in January, 1917, 
seven publicly controlled higher insti- 
tutions for whites. That year, the 


legislature established eight new ones. 
Fortunately, at a special session held 
later, two of them were abolished 
before buildings were erected. 
Georgia furnishes one of the most 
pronounced cases of lavishness in the 
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creation of publicly controlled institu- 
tions. At the time of the passage 
of the consolidation act in 1932, there 
were 25 publicly controlled units of 
education and research in what was 
designated by the act as the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia. Prior 
to the enactment of the consolidation 
legislation, each of the institutions 
had its own board of control and its 
chief executive going to the legislature 
and seeking funds, not in terms of 
the state’s needs but actuated largely 
by local pressure and personal ambi- 
tions. It goes without saying that 
a legislature is in no position to deal 
intelligently with the demands pre- 
sented by this large a number of 
rival institutions. There are other 
states in which the problem presented 
by the multiplication of publicly 
supported higher institutions presents 
a problem that legislatures are unable 
to handle in the best interests of the 
public as a whole. 

The third limiting condition was 
reluctance to discontinue institutions 
that have outlived their usefulness. 
Under our democratic system there is 
a strong tendency, largely due to 
community and institutional influ- 
ence, to continue to support institu- 
tions after the conditions that led to 
their creation have changed so com- 
pletely that there is no_ longer 
justification for their continuance. 
Frequently institutions are continued 
when the efficient and economic con- 
duct of the state’s program of higher 
education would show that they 
should be discontinued. 

A striking illustration is furnished 
by Georgia. Twelve of the institu- 
tions that were made a part of the 
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University System at the time of its 
creation were established under an 
act passed in 1906, which provided 
tor what were originally known as 
congressional-district schools of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. They 
gave instruction at the secondary 
level. As pioneer institutions, they 
undoubtedly served a valuable pur- 
pose in the state’s program of educa- 
tion. They were established before 
the general development of high 
schools in the rural areas of the 
state and considerably prior to the 
time when instruction in agriculture 
became a part of the high-school 
program in Georgia. They were use- 
ful in their day not only as high 
schools, at a time when there were few 
locally supported high schools, but 
also as pioneer institutions in the 
teaching of agriculture and home 
economics at the secondary-school 
level. The general development of 
high schools for whites in the state, 
and the addition of agriculture and 
home economics to high-school pro- 
grams of instruction so changed con- 
ditions that no longer was there 
justification for the maintenance of 
these schools for their original pur- 
pose. Some of the chief executives 
of these institutions had seen the 
handwriting on the wall and sought 
to preserve a place for their educa- 
tional units by changing them to 
some other type of institution. Two 
had been made into teachers’ colleges, 
three had become junior colleges, and 
one was a four-year college of liberal 
arts. Unfortunately, the ambitions 
of the institutional heads and com- 
munity desires were not always in 
harmony with the state’s needs. 
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It should not be inferred that 
Georgia is the only state in which 
vestigial institutions of learning are 
to be found. Apparently states gen- 
erally have found it difficult to realize 
that an educational institution may 
well be discontinued when it has 
served its purpose. 

Fourth, the location of publicly 
controlled institutions of higher learn- 
ing not infrequently has been chosen 
without due consideration of the 
needs of the state as a whole. As a 
result, illustrations may be cited of 
higher institutions that by their 
locations are handicapped in the 
service they are presumed to render. 
On occasion the existence of a private 
institution which has found it difficult 
to continue with its own resources has 
led those interested in its contin- 
uance to seek state support. Too fre- 
quently, the result has been the transfer 
of an institution to state support in 
spite of an undesirable location. 

The locations of institutions of 
higher education have not infre- 
quently been sold to the highest 
bidders. Instead of studying a state’s 
needs and selecting a location for a 
higher institution that would best 
meet them, the institution has been 
given to the community that would 
pay the largest sum of money or 
make the largest grant of land. 
Once an institution is located in a 
given community, it is subject to 
constant pressure for expansion not 
in terms of the needs of the state 
but in those directions that will mean 
increased business for the community 
in which it is located. 

Previous to the beginning of this 
century, the location of institutions 
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on the basis of such factors as have 
been discussed was not an extremely 
serious barrier to the development 
of a program of higher education by a 
state; but the situation has been 
greatly modified by the marked 
increase in the cost of higher educa- 
tion that has taken place in the last 
fifty years. Among the numerous 
factors which have contributed to 
this increase are the multiplication 
of the forms of professional training 
necessary to meet the needs of 
modern life, the increase in the length 
of the periods of preparation required 
for entrance to the practice of the 
professions, marked expansion in the 
amount of research that is being 
conducted in the higher institutions 
at public expense, and a striking 
increase in the number of stu- 
dents attending publicly supported 
institutions. 


HE cost of maintenance of a 

university fifty years ago was no 
greater than the present expendi- 
ture for the current expense of a 
moderately sized village school sys- 
tem. The mounting cost of pub- 
licly controlled higher education has 
brought to the fore in many states 
the problem of securing some form of 
co-ordination of a state program that 
will ensure the maximum return for 
the public funds expended. 

There are three general patterns of 
co-ordination that are being tried, 
but in each type there is some 
variation among the states using it. 
Some states have a single board of 
laymen responsible for the control of 
all publicly controlled higher institu- 
tions. It remains to be seen whether 
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or not such an organization will be 
able to cope with the problems 
involved in the co-ordination of a 
state program of higher education. 
It now appears that it will not be 
adequate except possibly for those 
states in which there are only two or 
three institutions involved and the 
organizational pattern is relatively 
simple. The constant expansion that 
should characterize a program of 
higher education responsive to the 
needs of society raises many ques- 
tions of relationship that the lay 
board alone is unable to handle. 
The evidence of a growing realization 
of this difficulty is revealed by the 
action taken in several states providing 
the lay board with a_ professional 
executive. In four states—Montana, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, and Georgia— 
this officer of the board is given 
the title of chancellor. In North 
Carolina, where the University, the 
State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, and the North Carolina 
College for Women have been “con- 
solidated”’ under one board with a 
professional executive, he is called 
president. The chief local admin- 
istrative officers of the units are 
referred to as deans of administration. 
In Georgia, Oregon, Oklahoma, and 
Montana they are called presidents. 
Last to join this group of states is 
North Dakota with a single board 
for its higher institutions in associa- 
tion with a commissioner of higher 
education. 

There are states in which certain 
of the higher institutions have been 
placed under one governing board 
and others left with a board for each 
institution. In Michigan, the Unt- 
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versity, the College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, and the College 
of Mining and Technology each has 
its own board of control and the four 
teachers’ colleges are under one board. 
The community of interests among 
the teachers’ colleges has resulted in 
the adoption of this form of control 
in a number of states. 

The most complete decentralization 
is found in those states in which each 
higher institution has its own board of 
control. Georgia with its 26 institu- 
tions and 26 governing boards and 
executive officers—the condition prior 
to January I, 1932—was a most 
striking illustration. 








An examination of the changes 
made in the control of state institu- 
tions of higher education in the last 
two decades shows two trends: first, 
toward unification of the control of 
publicly supported higher-education 
institutions among the several states; 
and, second, toward the association 
of a professional executive with a lay 
board when it is given the control of 
the higher institutions of a state. 
There are reasons for believing that 
both of these trends will continue 
and that the second will rapidly 
become a more conspicuous element 
in our patterns for control of publicly 
supported higher education. 

[Vol. XV, No. 3] 











Why We Need More State 
Universities 


By ROSCOE PULLIAM 


The Case for the Decentralization of Publicly Supported Higher Education: 


O THE obvious function of 
teaching the young people 
who actually enroll in classes, 
publicly supported higher education 
adds two other equally important 
responsibilities, one of them clearly 
recognized and the other usually not. 
The function commonly recognized 
is the responsibility for research, for 
pushing forward the boundaries of 
human knowledge on all fronts with 
which the institution is concerned. 
Some of this research should be pure 
research, the kind which is most 
respected in academic circles and 
with which the leading scholars usually 
are concerned. However, a larger 
part of research should be practical, 
but none the less scientifically valid, 
devoted to the immediate problems 
of the area which the university 
serves. At present, except in a few 
fields, this latter kind of research 
is not generally done. 

The third function of a university 
supported by public funds grows out 
of the second kind of research. Such 
a university should give direct lead- 
ership and general enlightenment 
and strive for the improvement of 
living conditions in the area sur- 


1“ Concentration and Decentralization,” page 166. 
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rounding it. Except in agriculture, 
where Federal subsidies have forced 
the work upon them, and _ perhaps 
in a few industrial and engineering 
projects carried on by the more pro- 
gressive city colleges, few universities 
are now adequately fulfillng this 
responsibility. 

What are the implications of these 
assumptions? Should the large rich 
states of the United States concen- 
trate the effort which they can afford 
to make in higher education in one 
single, huge university, or ought this 
effort be dispersed through several 
independent institutions? 

Which of the two policies is likely 
to serve best the function of the 
university which the public most 
readily recognizes, namely, that of 
teaching resident students? We shall 
here assume that the more students 
taught, the more effective is the 
university. There are, of course, 
many people who maintain that 
education beyond the high school 
ought to be limited to the intel- 
lectually superior students. If this 
were done, enrollments in institutions 
of higher education, both public and 
private, would decline rather than 
increase. This view, I think, will 
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not stand up as a practical policy 
in a democracy, because the people 
who pay the bills for education 
through taxes and who do the voting 
are not going to be complacent about 
having their own children barred 
from it because they happen not to 
qualify as intellectually élite. 

Neither is a policy of rigorous 
exclusion of all but the intelligent 
defensible on ethical grounds. If 
education is a good thing for young 
people, if going to college increases 
their usefulness and is, besides, a 
delightful, thrilling experience, then 
in a democracy the only ethical policy 
is to make it accessible to all. This 
is what we are now actually doing, 
whatever the theories about it may be. 

Furthermore, some powerful social 
forces are at work to send more, 
rather than fewer, young people 
into the universities after the war. 
Obviously, the demobilization of the 
armed forces alone will give a tre- 
mendous impetus to college attend- 
ance. But beyond that, the social 
conditions of the machine age have 
not only set young people free so 
that more of them have time and 
means to go to college, but, in normal 
times, apparently have created cir- 
cumstances in which many young 
people actually can find nothing else 
that is important to do. Failure 
of both the high schools and colleges 
to recognize this before the depression 
forced the creation of the Federal 
youth agencies, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and the National 
Youth Administration, to which some 
of us so vigorously objected. We 
shall have the same problems again 
as soon as the war ends. 
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NOTHER aspect of the social 
problem has been brought out 
by recent studies of who goes to 
college and who does not. These 
show that, during the decade of the 
thirties when employment oppor- 
tunities for young people were at 
their worst, and when pressure on 
them to go to school was greatest, 
about half of the most intelligent 
upper portion of high-school grad- 
uates were still failing to enter 
college. On the other hand, a con- 
siderable number (14 per cent accord- 
ing to one study) of the lowest part 
were finding their way into college, 
and many of them were even finding 
their way through. For our purposes 
here it will suffice to cite two state- 
wide studies. At the University of 
Minnesota 
for every graduate who ranked in the 
upper Io per cent of his high-school class 
and entered college, another graduate 
who also ranked in the upper Io per cent 
did not enter college. For every grad- 
uate who ranked in the upper 30 per cent 
of his class and entered college, two 
graduates who ranked in the upper 30 
per cent did not enter college. If colleges 
and universities are looking for increasing 
numbers of highly able people, they would 
seem to be available, for not even a 
majority of them are yet in college.! 
A similar study made at the 
University of Kentucky shows that 


on the basis of the sample nearly half the 
ablest high-school graduates in Ken- 
tucky are mot going to college. The 
colleges can manage and have managed 
to struggle along with the weak and the 
incapable students, but the colleges can 


1Studies in Higher Education. Biennial Report 


of the Committee on Educational Research, 1938-1940. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
1941, p. 20. 


Minnesota, 
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never make the social contribution they 
ought to make as long as they fail to 
enroll approximately one-half of the first- 
class college material.? 


Thus society is losing the superior 
leadership for which higher education 
would prepare half of its ablest 
young people, while the colleges 
actually are taking in many young 
persons who come to school because 
they can pay the fees or because 
their families are determined enough 
to send them, rather than because 
they have any special ability. 

Other studies have been made 
which show that the chief factor 
which determines what college a 
student will attend, and often whether 
he will attend college at all, is the 
proximity of the institution to the 
student’shome. This fact, connected 
with the previous one, means that if 
it is desirable to extend higher educa- 
tion to the half of the upper quarter 
which does not now receive it, it will 
be necessary to have the institutions 
of higher education more widely 
dispersed through the various centers 
of population in the state. 

If, then, the main object of the 
state in maintaining institutions of 
higher education is to increase the 
total amount of higher education 
which is given, a dispersed system of 
state colleges is apt to do the job 
better than a single, great, con- 
centrated university. It is quite 
likely that more students will be 
reached that way, and it is likely 
that the state will raise and spend a 
larger total amount of money on 


*Davis, Horace L. “The Utilization of Potential 
College Ability Found in the June, 1940, Graduates 
of Kentucky High Schools,” Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, XV (September, 1942), p. 43- 
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higher education. It is also probable 
that the cost for each student during 
each year of a given quality of educa- 
tion will be less in the smaller school. 


HICH of the two types of 

organization is apt to serve 
best the purposes of sound and 
socially significant research? For 
certain specialized kinds of research 
in fields in which great and dramatic 
progress has been made in the last 
twenty-five years, it is fairly obvious 
that some concentration of facilities 
is required. Medical research, for 
instance, can certainly be carried on 
best where there are large hospitals 
and expensively equipped labora- 
tories near large concentrations of 
population from which cases for 
observation can be drawn. 

What has been said about medical 
research may also be said, perhaps 
somewhat less obviously, about engi- 
neering research. However, it is 
probable that the time of major 
advance in engineering research made 
on university campuses is passing, 
and that the future of engineering 
research lies in the great industrial 
plants where it may be subsidized 
in part by state universities through 
salaries paid to the researchers, but 
where it will be supported in large 
part by the industries which are apt 
to be benefited. But be this as it 
may, it is conceded that in fields like 
medicine and engineering, if work is 
to be continued on university cam- 
puses at all, there are potent argu- 
ments in favor of concentrating the 
state’s effort in one institution rather 
than dispersing it among several. 

The really important réle in re- 
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search for which the publicly sup- 
ported university must be responsible 
is research in fields that do not 
promise to pay dividends which will 
cause them to be financed by private 
industry. Incidentally, it is precisely 
in those fields where the need is 
indubitably greatest and where the 
American university during the past 
thirty years has done the least. 
I refer to research in the social- 
studies fields where all of the most 
critical problems of modern society lie. 


HERE are at least two reasons 

why social research is apt to be 
done best, where it is done at all, in 
institutions in states where educa- 
tional effort is diffused rather than 
concentrated. The first is the obvious 
one that in order to understand 
society well enough to plan and carry 
through social research, the researcher 
must live with it and not in an 
artificial community such as is apt 
to grow up in a small town around a 
great university. Furthermore, if the 
social researcher is to enjoy the 
confidence of the area in which he 
does research, he must not come into it 
as a stranger from an alien environ- 
ment. There is no place in which 
public confidence and acquaintance 
need to be built up more than in the 
fields of social research. 

There is a second reason why 
sound social research is not apt to 
come from institutions in states where 
all educational effort is concentrated 
in One institution. In such institu- 
tions the preponderant emphasis is 
apt to be on the more obvious and 
less controversial fields such as agri- 
culture, engineering, and medicine, 
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where demonstrably valuable results 
are most certain to be attained. 
Such interest as is evinced in social 
matters at all is apt to be con- 
centrated in the law school and in 
the humanities division, where the 
approach is almost wholly academic 
and historical rather than dynamic 
and creative. The very size of the 
institution, the great stake which it 
has in producing tangible results in 
material terms and in avoiding con- 
troversy, and the vast complacency 
and conservation of its scientific 
and technological faculty, all cause 
its administration to be so excessively 
timid where controversial social ques- 
tions are concerned that any really 
substantial work in these fields is apt 
to be discouraged. 

In the main the kind of persons 
who come to be administrative officers 
in the state institutions of higher 
education which are dominated by 
their agriculture and_ engineering 
schools are often persons who com- 
pletely lack an appreciation of the 
fact that further progress in tech- 
nological matters is not only futile but 
positively dangerous unless society 
is able to solve some of its extremely 
critical social and economic prob- 
lems. The result is that in the 
making of budgets and in the employ- 
ment of faculty as well as in the 
general administration of university 
policy, the fields of study in which lie 
the really critical problems which 
confront modern man are given 
grossly inadequate consideration at 
best. Sound social research, if it is 
to be done in state-supported institu- 
tions at all, will therefore be most 
likely to come from institutions where 
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the schools of agriculture and engi- 
neering do not absorb a large propor- 
tion of the budget of the college and 
the attention of the administration. 

For example, one of the areas 
which state-supported higher educa- 
tion has almost totally neglected is the 
general field of labor relations. Huge 
amounts of money are spent on 
schools of commerce and schools of 
agriculture and various types of 
engineering schools for the benefit 
of industry, but almost nothing sub- 
stantial is done to study the problems 
of organized labor. Yet the various 
labor organizations of the country 
claimed a membership of fifteen 
million people prior to the beginning 
of the war. Assuming that each 
labor-union member represents at 
least three persons in his family, the 
total number of persons in the United 
States who have an immediate stake 
in the problems of labor unions would 
come to forty-five million or approxi- 
mately a third of the total population 
of the country. This figure is now 
probably much too small. 

There is no reason why labor 
economics, the history of the various 
labor movements, domestic and for- 
eign, the techniques of labor organiza- 
tion, and the training of people for 
labor leadership should not be as 
legitimate a concern of state-supported 
institutions of higher education as 
are the equivalent studies of agri- 
cultural production and marketing. 
True, the attitude of labor leaders 
themselves toward this kind of work 
might not at first be wholly enthusi- 
astic; but it should be pointed out 
that forty years ago the attitude of 
the practical farmer toward the work 
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of the colleges of agriculture was not 
wholly favorable either; nor is it yet 
universally so. 

It is not at all assumed that these 
studies would be pro-labor or anti- 
labor as organized labor is at present 
constituted. The purpose would be 
to study the problems of labor 
objectively, as vastly important, 
critical new problems of our emer- 
gent democracy. If we continue to 
have the kind of industrial society 
which we have been developing for 
the last half-century, labor unions 
are here to stay, and they are 
becoming an increasingly important 
factor both in the life of the indi- 
vidual worker and in determining 
the general policies of the country. 
The more important and pervasive 
they become, the more essential will 
it be that they be led by intelligent, 
reasonably high-minded people, and 
guided by facts and sound principles 
rather than by passion and prejudice. 
The preparation of such leaders for 
both labor and industry, and the 
discovery and dissemination of such 
facts and principles definitely is a 
critical and immediate responsibility 
of state institutions of higher educa- 
tion. That it should be adequately 
discharged is probably infinitely more 
important to the country than that 
new processes for making synthetic 
materials be discovered, or even that 
the conquest of disease be advanced. 

Our conclusion to this second part 
of the discussion is that distribution 
of the responsibility for higher educa- 
tion in several institutions within the 
state will make for flexibility and 
variety in points of view on the 
problems on which research should 
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be undertaken, and that outside of a 
few great fields in technology and in 
medicine, the research function is apt 
to be at least as well, if not better, 
served by several separate institutions. 


INALLY we come to the question 

of which of the two state policies 
for higher education is apt to serve 
best the function of area leadership. 
First, it might be well to describe 
more specifically some examples of 
activities which would come under 
this heading. Let us take, for exam- 
ple, the broad problems of improving 
the enlightenment of the general 
public through a comprehensive pro- 
gram of formal and informal adult 
education. Most of this should be 
done under the auspices of local 
public schools, but the direction and 
the leadership for the program will 
have to come largely from state 
institutions of higher education. 

It is an urgently important matter 
hardly well started. A large part 
of this program of adult education 
should be practical and personal. 
But the really important part of it 
will have to do with civic and cultural 
matters rather than practical and 
personal ones. It will have to be 
carried on through the schools by 
processes that are new and quite 
different from our conventional class- 
room practices. Much interesting 
pioneering on work of this kind 
was done by the educational program 
of the Works Progress Administration 
at its best, and by some of the more 
progressive labor unions in their edu- 
cational activities, notably, the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers in 


New York. The Farm and Home 


ISI 


demonstration and the 4-H Club 
programs of the Federal Government 
are other examples of highly effec- 
tive, and now fairly mature and 
well-established, unconventional ap- 
approaches to adult education. There 
is a great field for exploitation and 
development here and public higher 
education has a big stake in it. 

In addition to the deliberately 
planned and operated educational 
functions which have been suggested 
in the foregoing paragraphs, the very 
existence of a university within an 
area, in itself ought to be an educa- 
tional influence of great importance. 
If the mere presence of a great 
scholar in a community is, as I 
certainly believe, of great value and 
advantage to the community, then 
it is not good public policy for all of 
the great scholars whom the state is 
able to employ to be concentrated in 
a single community at a single 
institution. The more widely they 
are dispersed among the people, the 
better it is for the people and the 
better it is for the scholars too, since 
too exclusive an association with 
each other does not make for their 
own effective growth. The monastic 
conception of education is outmoded 
in a modern industrial democracy. 
Vital education can only occur when 
its professors are in close rapport 
with a living society. This is an 
extremely urgent matter. Because 
the authentic European intellectuals 
did not establish and exercise their 
proper responsibility for leadership 
in areas that really mattered, the 
task went by default to the Nazis 
and their kind. In this country it 
also goes by default to lesser men. 
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What has been said about the 
presence of scholars applies also to 
the presence of libraries and lab- 
oratories, to lecture programs and 
cultural opportunities, and to all the 
various activities through which a 
great university expresses itself and 
stimulates its student body and the 
clientéle which supports it. The very 
concentration of all this activity in 
one community, and quite often in a 
relatively small community at that, is 
an extravagant waste of what should 
be the pervasive, stimulating, inspiring 
influence of the great intellectual 
leaders whom the university employs 
or should employ. 

On this third question of area 
leadership, then, there can be little 
doubt that this function is apt to be 
much better served by several sep- 
arate institutions of higher education 
than it is by a single institution con- 
centrated at one place in the state. 


HERE remain to be considered 

several objections to the dis- 
persal of state effort in higher educa- 
tion which have not been covered in 
the discussion so far. First among 
these is the objection that dispersal 
will result in unwholesome competi- 
tion between the institutions. The 
idea seems to be that there is some- 
thing essentially dangerous and undig- 
nified in having several independent 
institutions within the same state 
competing for appropriations, for 
students, and for public interest 
and support. 

This view runs contrary to some 
of the deepest traditions of American 
democracy. Our country was built 
on the theory that reasonable com- 
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petition for public patronage and 
public support is wholesome and 
stimulating, and that monopoly con- 
trol of any important social function 
is objectionable. A huge bureaucracy 
operating public higher education as 
a monopoly privilege is no more 
wholesome than a similar situation 
would be in any other public or 
private enterprise. Higher education 
in an area as big as a midwestern 
state is far too important to be 
entrusted to a single institution or a 
single board of control. 

A second argument against the 
dispersal of higher education seems 
to be that in universities there is 
special virtue in sheer bigness, that 
the bigger an institution is, the better 
it is likely to be. A state which 
divides its university forfeits the 
chance to have a “great” one. So 
runs the theme. After all, simply to 
state this proposition baldly almost 
automatically refutes it. The great- 
ness of an educational institution 
obviously is not measured by its size 
nor by its cost. Indeed, it might 
even be true that, when a university 
reaches a certain size, its chances for 
greatness diminish; since the sheer 
mass of it develops a certain narrow 
academic provincialism within the 
institution itself? which causes it to 
lose touch with the vital problems of 
the society which it is supposed to 
serve, to become arrogant and self- 
satisfied, and what is most important 
of all, to be too much beset with its 
own routine and fixed policies. 

[Continued on page 172] 


*For an amusing account written on this theme 
read “On Trying to Keep Human in Cambridge,” 
by Rollo Walter Brown, Harper’s Magazine, 
CLXXVII (July, 1938), pp. 211-12. 
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The Teacher’s Task in Postwar 
Germany 


By WALTER CERF 


Suggestions Regarding Certain Practical Issues of Education and Politics 


HERE has never been a truly 

democratic life in Germany, 

not even under the Weimar 
Republic. A democratic way of life is 
more than a democratic constitution, 
although such a constitution may be 
the political condition for it par 
excellence. 

The Weimar Republic, fashioned on 
abstract principles, presupposed in 
the average citizen those civic virtues 
that make for a healthy democratic 
life. It was an ideal constitution for 
an ideal race of democratic citizens. 
It entirely overlooked the fact that 
constitutions are democratic only in 
so far as they condition or—to use a 
more antiquated term—educate the 
citizen to become democratic. 

Democratic constitutions are im- 
plements for making man free. They 
are not the expression of a freedom 
already attained; they are vehicles to 
take men from their idea of a free 
community to its reality. 

The Weimar Republic had an ideal 
democratic constitution and an en- 
tirely undemocratic citizenship. If 
the worth of a constitution is meas- 
ured by abstract standards of an 
ideal democracy, the Weimar Consti- 


tution was excellent. In fact, it was 
too good to be true. According to 
instrumental standards, however, the 
Weimar Constitution was exceedingly 
bad. It contained no provisions for 
making the citizen behave as a demo- 
cratic citizen should behave. It is of 
utmost importance for the establish- 
ment of a truly democratic era in 
Europe (not only in Germany) that 
framers of the new constitution bear 
in mind the pragmatic character of 
all such documents.! 

Americans make fun of their demo- 
cratic system, the corruption and 
stupidity of their politicians, the 
cumbersomeness of parliamentary pro- 
cedures, and the like, but the average 
American has civic virtues that are 
typically democratic—and quite un- 
known to himself. Freedom is the 
civic climate in which he has learned 
to breathe. Americans have devel- 
oped civic virtues without being 
much aware of them; they are “in the 
atmosphere” rather than in the indi- 


It would be nonsensical and against the very 
interests of democracy to have, for example, a 
constitutional guarantee of freedom of the press if 
provision were not made at the same time for 
compelling the press to be fair and objective. 
I have elaborated this thought in the Pudlic 
Opinion Quarterly for December, 1942 (see p. 580). 
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vidual as such. To the foreigner who 
comes from a_ different political 
climate this atmosphere is the most 
strikingly democratic reality he has 
ever witnessed. 

One of the charms of the American 
is his obliviousness of what is good in 
him. If the average American would 
live abroad for a while he would soon 
learn what he is fighting for. He 
would become conscious of the accu- 
mulated capital of decency and fair- 
ness, of initiative and eagerness, of 
courage and autonomy which he takes 
for granted, never having been abroad 
and seen the opposite, but which all 
foreigners note in him at once. 


O POINT out these intangible, 

atmospheric values I shall simply 
report an experience I had shortly 
after coming to this country when, 
for the first time, I attended a house 
meeting in a fraternity that had 
extended hospitality to me. 

The boys gathered together, the 
meeting was opened, and the happy 
animals of a second ago turned into— 
relatively speaking—sedate and de- 
liberate counselors. The ceremonies 
and formalities connected with the 
procedure, which the boys took so 
very seriously, seemed to me ridic- 
ulous. We were just boys, after all. 
Why should I address my roommate 
as Mr. Chairman? It did not make 
sense—till I came to understand that 
these boys had an instinctive aware- 
ness of the meaning of political 
procedures: self-imposed order and 
discipline. Self-imposed, I stress that. 
They had an instinctive awareness 
that when it comes to deliberation on 
things communal, ceremonies and 
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formalities are ways of reminding 
us that our personal interests, our 
individual whims are of little moment, 

The discussion started. It con- 
cerned the position of the piano, 
Should the piano remain in the living 
room or should it be moved into the 
dining room? I expected the chairman 
to make a relevant suggestion to be 
accepted at once by the rest of us, 
Instead, they debated the “ problem” 
for a whole hour. What waste of 
time, what inefficiency! Would not a 
poor command given at once be better 
than an hour-long discussion the 
result of which might be good—but 
might more probably be bad? 

However, I noticed certain positive 
features that on reflection seemed by 
far to outweigh the inefficiency. What 
struck me was that each boy who 
thought he had something to say, did 
so. The youngest Freshman would 
get up with the same ease and readi- 
ness as the oldest Senior, and state 
what he thought should be done. 
Nothing surprising in that? It was 
most surprising. During all my years 
in German schools I had_ never 
witnessed such a scene. 

Democratic procedures were tried 
out in German schools after the last 
war. The boys had to elect one of 
their number, whose job it was to 
represent his grade whenever there 
were complaints. Once in a while we 
made use of him in order to get fewer 
problems from the math teacher for 
homework. But we never took the 
thing seriously. 

Our teachers were suspicious from 
the beginning and inimical to this 
“communistic un-German _ innova- 
tion.” Since they neither understood 
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nor sympathized with the meaning of 
these procedures, they could not 
explain them to us. Instead of edu- 
cating boys to share responsibility and 
take part in liberation, boys with 
enough civil courage to give their 
opinions without being ashamed of 
them, boys willing to weigh the pros 
and cons and to make a reasonable 
compromise—instead of fostering in 
us these democratic virtues—they 
made us either into members of a 
flock, hurrahing any decision taken by 
the higher-ups, or into arrogant high- 
brows, despising this external, super- 
ficial sphere of politics, or, worst of 
all, into irresponsible revolutionaries, 
writing essays full of big Nietzschean 
phrases, but never translating them 
into our lives. 

It will now be understood why the 
discussion about the piano was sur- 
prising and revelatory to me. This 
natural reliance upon one’s own judg- 
ment, this habit of saying frankly 
what one thinks should be done—this 
sharing modestly yet courageously in 
the common discussion is the very 
core of the democratic way of life. Boys 
voluntarily spending an hour delib- 
erating something quite irrelevant, 
seriously trying to convince a majority 
of their opinion and gladly obeying 
the majority vote—such a scene would 
have been an impossible event in any 
German educational institution even 
during the most democratic period of 
Weimar Germany. 


UST as I had my eyes opened to 
the true values of the democratic 
way of life and came to see its human 
superiority over efficiency adoration, 
so should hundreds of thousands of 
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Germans be enabled to have the same 
experience. Hundreds of thousands 
of German students should live for at 
least a year in close company with 
American youth, as members of fra- 
ternities, clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, and other 
social groups. 

Any youngster will have his hori- 
zons widened by travel and acquire 
a more cosmopolitan outlook. Even 
if this were the only effect of the 
proposed exchange of students and 
teachers, we should by all means 
promote such a plan. It would come 
close to dealing a deathblow to the 
German nationalism. 

Yet we can expect more. We can 
expect a missionary effect without 
exerting any effort at conversion. 
Certain of the superiority—in terms 
of human values—of our way of life 
over theirs, we invite them to stay 
with us. We need not go out of our 
way to convince them. We just let 
them look around and live with us. 
We trust in their open-mindedness 
and fairness, this trust being itself the 
most educational means of producing 
these very qualities. 

“But look at Norway! Norway 
extended hospitality to German chil- 
dren after the last war. When grown 
up, these children were the first ones 
to jump off the ships bringing them 
to enslave their former hosts.” 

This only proves my point. Chil- 
dren are hardly capable of deciding 
between ultimate human values. If 
transferred to an African clan, they 
become clan members; if forced into a 
Nazi surrounding, they degenerate 
into Nazis. That’s why it is so 
important that the feeding of the 

[Continued on page 172] 
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A Co-operative Work 
Program’ 


The study of the co-operative 
work program at Rochester Ath- 
enaceum and Mechanics Institute 
was undertaken as a special part of 
the nation-wide study of such pro- 
grams made for the Commission on 
Terminal Education of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and 
the General Education Board.? It 
was postulated that such a study 
would indicate the strengths and 
weaknesses of the program. It was 
assumed, also, that the findings at the 
Institute would be helpful to admin- 
istrators of other institutions who 
were interested in evaluating their 
own programs or to educators con- 
templating the establishment of some 
type of co-operative work. 

The program at the Institute is one 
of the oldest. During the school 
year, 1940-41, the enrollment in the 
program was seventh largest in the 
country. More than go per cent 
of the students enrolled in the 
co-operative work program have been 
placed in jobs allied to their major 
fields of study. 

The major part of the evaluation of 
the Institute program was obtained 
from answers submitted by 218 stu- 


1Reported by Leo F. Smith, member of 
the Educational Research Committee, Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. 

*Smith, Leo F. ‘Co-operative Work Pro- 
grams,” Journat or HicHer Epucation, XV 


(April, 1944), pp. 207-12. 


dents to a questionnaire and _ the 
replies received from 105 graduates 
who had been out of school from 
three to seven years. Approximately 
four-fifths of the students reported 
that their school work became more 
meaningful as a result of their job 
experiences. In those departments 
which had devoted the most thought 
and eftort to co-ordination the per- 
centage of students indicating clar- 
ification of their school work was 
considerably higher than in the other 
departments. Seventy-five per cent 
said that they were motivated in their 
school work by their job experiences. 
The percentages of students who indi- 
cated that they had the opportunities 
to apply their school work to the job 
varied from 43 per cent to 88 per 
cent, and the percentages were notice- 
ably higher in the departments most 
concerned with co-ordination. 
Weaknesses in the co-operative 
program mentioned by the students 
were: a lack of sufficient co-ordination, 
mentioned by 23 per cent; brevity of 
the period of alternation, by 18 per 
cent; and certain lacks in teaching 
methods, by 17 per cent. 
Fighty-three per cent of the grad- 
uates who responded to a question- 
naire replied that their experiences 
in co-operative work had been of con- 
siderable value; 15 per cent thought 
that the work had been of some value. 
Only one graduate thought his work 
experiences had been of no value. 
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Eighty-seven per cent of the grad- 
uates said that they would again elect 
a co-operative schedule if they were 
repeating their education. This, in 
itself, is substantial evidence that the 
co-operative experiences are of value. 

Men students and graduates alike 
placed primary importance on the 
financial assistance which the job 
provided. Women students and grad- 
uates valued above all other goals of 
co-operative education the practical 
application of the theories studied in 
school which can be obtained from 
job experiences. 

Some of the students and graduates 
believed that the co-operating firm 
did not give them adequate super- 
vision in training. This implies that 
there is need for an intensified and 
continuous effort on the part of the 
Institute to acquaint the supervisors 
and foremen with the purposes and 
values of the co-operative program. 

The wide discrepancy in replies, 
from the departments which place 
emphasis on co-ordination and those 
which do not, seem to show that 
although the present decentralized 
system of administration and co- 
ordination which the Institute employs 
has certain advantages it also has 
major disadvantages. The fact, that 
women were enrolled in the depart- 
ments which place the greatest em- 
phasis on co-ordination and men 
were enrolled in the other depart- 
ments, confuses the report somewhat. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that the 
differences in replies are not due to 
sex differences alone or to the types 
of jobs upon which the women were 
placed, but that at least a part of this 
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difference is due to the variation in 
emphasis on co-ordination. It is be- 
lieved that an administrative setup 
which would retain the advantages of 
the close contacts that supervisors 
have with their students under the 
present decentralized plan, and make 
provisions for unifying and expanding 
the techniques of co-ordination would 
improve still further a well functioning 
program. 


Courses in Careers’ 

This summary of courses in careers 
offered in American colleges is third 
in a series of articles which have 
appeared at five-year intervals in the 
Journat. The earlier articles were 
published in October, 1932, and in 
October, 1938. Examination of avail- 
able 1942-43 catalogues revealed 45 
courses, offered in 41 institutions, 
clearly intended to help the student 
to acquire information about occupa- 
tions which he might enter, or to learn 
how to choose an occupation, or how 
to get a job. Excluded from this 
tabulation were all courses in occupa- 
tional information prepared for teach- 
ers to pass on to their students, and 
all other teacher-training courses in 
guidance. No course was included 
unless the description indicated a 
clear intent to help the student to 
solve his own problems. 

A statistical summary, showing the 
distribution of these courses and the 
colleges in which they are offered, 
appears at the end of this article. The 
distribution indicates recognition of 


'Reported by Robert Hoppock, Professor of 
Education, and Marian D. Hardenbergh, both of 
New York University. 
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vocational choice as one of the factors 
conditioning educational plans and 
adjustment, even in liberal-arts col- 
leges. Twenty-five of the 45 courses 
are offered in combination with orien- 
tation, 16 of these for Freshmen, 8 
with the year not stated, and one for 
Seniors and Freshmen. 

Even more widespread is the recog- 
nition that college students need 
vocational information at some time; 
there are 41 courses which provide it 
either with or without orientation. 
Two of the 16 courses which give voca- 
tional information with no mention of 
orientation are offered to Freshmen, 
one is for both Seniors and Fresh- 
men, and 13 give no year. A separate 
check of orientation courses reveals 
only one in which vocational choice is 
not mentioned. 

How far these courses go, in teach- 
ing the student how his own aptitudes 
and interests may be measured or 
appraised, is difficult to judge from 
catalogue descriptions. Presumably 
some of this is done in the orientation 
courses, but only one course in voca- 
tional psychology for personal use 
suggests that more might be in order. 

Psychologists, to be sure, are well 
advised to beware of self-analysis; but 
should they not be teaching courses 
which would make their students 
equally wary, and telling them just 
how much or how little psychology 
can do to help them in making one of 
the most important decisions of their 
lives? The readiness with which some 
college graduates fall victims to the 
quack vocational-guidance agencies 
speaks not too well for their liberal 
education. The high schools are ahead 
of us in this respect. Several years ago 
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Richard D. Allen, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, produced a book of 
self-measurement projects in group 
guidance. More recently the Chicago 
schools have introduced a course for 
Seniors on self-appraisal and careers, 
the outline for which was prepared in 
part by the school psychologists. 

Military conscription and the de- 
mand for war workers could readily 
explain the absence of courses in how 
to get a job, though we have found 
very few in previous years. Three 
appeared this time, two of them in the 
same institution, and there was occa- 
sional mention of the subject in other 
courses. The more probable explana- 
tion is that colleges do not accept this 
as one of their responsibilities. 

No mention appeared anywhere of 
instruction in how to create a job, 
how to set up one’s own business 
when no employer appears eager to 
engage the young graduate’s services. 
Possibly the colleges have accepted 
the notion that enterprise is dead and 
there are no longer opportunities for 
ingenuity and industry to create new 
businesses. But one need only read 
the record of the last depression to 
see how many persons found ways to 
support themselves. 

Again the more probable explana- 
tion appears to be that the colleges 
have not accepted this as one of their 
obligations. Perhaps they are right, 
though the authors wonder if it is 
entirely logical to teach courses in 
corporation finance, which tell how to 
manage a railroad or a steel company, 
and say nothing about how to estab- 
lish and to finance a small retail store, 
a filling station, or a dry-cleaning 
establishment. 
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The colleges offering orientation 


courses are: 

Orientation courses with vocational choice— 

For Freshmen— 
Bowling Green (Kentucky) University, 
Franklin Coilege, Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Kent State University, La Sierra 
College, Lynchburg College, Luther College, 
St. Francis College, St. Louis University, 
San Francisco State College, Simmons 
College, State University, Bowling Green 
(Ohio), Trinity University, University 
of Connecticut, Washburn University, 
Youngstown College 

Year not stated— 
Gallaudet College, Grinnell College, Insti- 
tute of Technology (Montgomery, West 
Virginia), Marysville College, Mercer Uni- 
versity, Michigan State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science (East Lansing, 
Michigan), Regis College, University of 
Kansas 

For Seniors and Freshmen— 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science (East Lansing, Michigan) 

Vocational-information courses with no men- 
tion of orientation— 

For Freshmen— 
Bethany College, University of Alabama 

Year not stated— 
Alfred University, Hamline University, 
Hartwick College, Harvard University, 
Linfield College, North Carolina State 
College of Engineering and Agriculture, 
Russell Sage College, University of Chatta- 
nooga, University of Minnesota, University 
of Nebraska, Upsala College 

For Seniors and Juniors— 
Carleton College 

Courses in how to get a job— 
Northeastern University, University of 
Minnesota 


The only college announcing courses 
in vocational psychology to assist the 
student in making a good adjustment 
after graduation is Colgate University. 


‘The authors regret the impossibility of making 
a tabulation like this without inadvertently missing 
some catalogues and some courses, and mis- 
Judging the descriptions of others. Blanket 
apologies are hereby offered to all who have not 
n properly included or classified. 
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Profiles of Interest Scores’ 


Schools, factories, business offices, 
stores, and other organizations are 
relying today on tests for quick, 
unbiased appraisals of the persons 
concerning whom they must make 
judgments. Accurate interpretation 
of these test results is second in 
importance only to the validity of the 
scores. The present note describes a 
form which has been found useful by 
the writers in the evaluation of scores 
on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, an inventory used extensively 
by personnel workers in securing data 
regarding the preferences of the 
individual. 

Nine occupational scores and five 
group scores are reported at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester for the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
(see stub and columns of Figure 1) and 
13 occupational scores and a mascu- 
linity-femininity score for the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Women. 
These scales were selected because 
of their applicability to Rochester 
students. 

Originally, the results from these 
tests were presented for each student 
in simple lists in which the scores 
were arranged alphabetically by occu- 
pation. It was found, however, that 
graphic presentation of the scores had 
decided advantages over a list of the 
scores, for the graph enabled the 
counselor at a glance to obtain an 
over-all picture of the points of high 
and low interest on a student’s chart. 

On the first graphs used, the scores 
were presented alphabetically as on 

SReported by Jack W. Dunlap and Bertha P. 


Harper, Bureau of Educational Statistics, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 
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the lists, but with this arrangement of 
the scores the relationships between 
ratings were not immediately appar- 
ent. Later the graph was revised so 
that specific occupational ratings were 
grouped according to similarity. Each 
grouping of occupations was called an 
“interest area” and given a descrip- 
tive title. Groups of occupations were 
made using the findings of factor- 
analysis studies of Crissy and Daniel,® 
Darley,? and Thurstone® and the 
intercorrelations among the occupa- 
tional scores reported in the manuals 
for the Strong Blank. 

Thus the graph not only affords a 
profile picture of the student’s inter- 
ests, but groups these interests into 
meaningful patterns. From the report 
in Figure 1 it is readily apparent that 
the student’s primary interests lie in 
the areas of “‘business contract” and 
“verbal” usage. For the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank for Women 
five areas were arranged called scien- 
tific arts, literary and fine arts, 
social relations, personal relations, and 
masculinity-femininity. 

This type of report, emphasizing 
interest areas rather than specific 
occupational ratings, discourages the 
tendency to counsel students in terms 
of the specific occupations for which 
the blank happens to be scored and to 
encourage the wiser procedure of 
generalizing as to direction of interest. 
The student’s specific occupational 


®Crissy, W. J. E., and Daniel, W. J. “Voca- 
tional Interest Factors in Women,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXIII (August, 1939), 
Pp. 488-94. “ne 
™Darley, John G. Clinical Aspects and Inter- 
— of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
ew York: Psychological Corporation, 1941. 72 pp. 
*Thurstone, L. L. “A Multiple Factor Study 
of Vocational Interests,” Personnel Journal, X 
(October, 1931), pp. 198-205. 
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choice must rest on many factors, 
such as ability, background, finances, 
opportunity, and personality, as well 
as interest. The interest areas indi- 
cate the general fields from which the 
specific vocation may well be chosen, 
The profile, however, permits use of a 
specific occupational rating. 





Interest Area Occupational Scale 
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Group I—artist, architect, psychologist, physician, 
dentist 

Group V—minister, school superintendent, teacher, 
Y.M.C.A. worker, personnel worker. 

Group VIII—banker, purchasing agent, accountant 

Group IX—sales manager, life-insurance agent, 
real-estate agent 

Group X—advertiser, lawyer, author, journalist 


Fig. 1. Graphic method of presenting the scores 
of a man student on the Strong Vocational Interest 


Blank. 


A second advantage of the interest- 
area method of presenting results is 
that similar ratings within an area 
tend to substantiate each other. The 
counselor should be a little more skep- 
tical about a high score on a specific 
occupation if the score on a very sim- 
ilar occupation is low, than if both 
are high. Thus, the consistency of the 
ratings within an area may serve to 
indicate the reliability of the student’s 
interests in that direction. 
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Srupents enrolled in the courses in 
occupational therapy at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin may specialize in 
the teaching of arts and crafts, direct- 
ing recreation, or the education of 
handicapped persons. Sixteen WAC’s 
are already taking a six-month course 
in physiotherapy. 


A epicat-service unit will be 
erected on the campus of Linfield 
College. Mrs. Sena Cook, of McMinn- 
ville, Oregon, has given $20,000 for 
the new building which will be named 
“Cook Memorial Infirmary,” in honor 
of her husband, the late Dr. James 
H. Cook, an alumnus of the College. 


Durinc the spring term, courses in 
radio will be offered at Wayne Uni- 
versity. Professional broadcasters 
from the three largest radio stations 
at Detroit will teach these courses, 
which include the following titles: A 
General Survey of Radio Broadcast- 
ing, Preparation of Radio Programs, 
Radio Speech, Radio Drama, and 
Radio Production and Direction. 


Tue New York State Ranger School 
began a new year on March 15. The 
School, which is located in a forest of 
2,300 acres in the Adirondacks, is 
conducted by the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and provides a _ one-year 
intensive course in surveying and 
other branches of forestry. In the 
past, 70 per cent of the graduates 
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have obtained employment for which 
they were trained. 


Tue second annual Cultural Confer- 
ence was held at Middlebury College 
on January 22 and 23. Taking as 
their theme “Cultural Values in a 
Changing World,” the speakers— 
economists, artists, philosophers, and 
educators—concerned themselves with 
the dangers to these values inherent 
in our present system, and the pos- 
sible ways of averting them. The 
roles of science, philosophy, educa- 
tion, literature, and democratic think- 
ing in their relation to the problems of 
mass unemployment, monopolies, lack 
of political responsibility, and racial 
discrimination were discussed by 
various speakers. 


The first report of the Committee 
on Postwar Plans of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges con- 
siders the educational needs of three 
groups: those demobilized from the 
armed services, those now engaged in 
wartime industry, and oncoming high- 
school students. It points out that 
many of the young people will prob- 
ably make up for loss of time normally 
spent in formal education by attend- 
ing junior colleges to complete their 
studies. Hence, these institutions 
must provide training to aid in 
securing and holding a job in a 
peacetime world, in understanding 
new methods of production and a new 
world economy, in establishing and 
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maintaining a home and family, in 
living in a world at peace, and in 
developing high levels of personal 
adequacy and spiritual adjustment. 


A GIFT of $5,530 from Keeneland 
Association to the University of Ken- 
tucky has been announced. 


To rm an urgent need for trained 
personnel in such organizations as the 
Y.M.C.A., the Boy Scouts, the U.S.O. 
agencies, and community centers, 
a new graduate course is offered 
by the department of social wel- 
fare on the Berkeley Campus of 
the University of California. The 
course in social group work is the 
first of its kind. 


A\w open letter to candidates for 
degrees at the State University of 
Iowa, entitled Printer’s Copy, contains 
advice from the Graduate College 
concerning the selection of a disserta- 
tion topic, writing, and publication. 


Tue American Association of Colleges 
at its meeting in Cincinnati on Jan- 
uary 15 approved a merger with 
the National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges. The total member- 
ship of the Association now includes 
about 700 institutions. 


Iw response to the question, “What 
Did You Earn Last Summer?” 
218 students of Goucher College 
reported earnings which amounted 
to $45,012.79, the total earned during 
the summer of 1943 far exceeding 
that reported for the previous sum- 
mer ($28,711.00), since a much larger 
percentage of students did remuner- 
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ative work than in former years, 
The greatest number of girls were 
engaged in office work in industries, 
in commercial organizations, in educa- 
tional institutions, and for professional 
men. Defense workers on assembly 
lines labored long hours and received 
good wages. An unusually large 
group of students had an opportunity 
to capitalize on their training in 
laboratory sciences, and some girls 
who had served as part-time telephone 
operators and librarians during the 
college year found their skills useful 
for full-time summer employment. 
A knowledge of statistics and of 
mechanical drawing placed others 
among the wage earners. 


A series of home-study courses, 
planned to meet the needs of persons 
who seek college instruction but who 
for various reasons cannot attend 
classes, is announced by the Extension 
Division of Hampton Institute. The 
courses include religion, race relations, 
Negro literature, and Negro history. 
College credit will be granted in terms 
of semester-hours to students who 
meet college-entrance requirements. 


Won an enrollment of over 5,000 
students, the Department of Univer- 
sity Extension of C.O.T.C., University 
of Toronto, has replaced courses in 
real estate, journalism, and_ public 
speaking by timely courses in Rus- 
sian, gliders and gliding, industrial 
accident prevention, and plastics. 
Following a request from the armed 
services for more physiotherapists, 
facilities for instruction in that de- 
partment have been increased to 
accommodate the 31 girls enrolled in 
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occupational therapy and the 92 
girls in physiotherapy. About 30 
graduates of these courses are already 
overseas. 


A SPECIAL course to prepare students 
for the examination set by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for the 
civilian pilot’s license and rating has 
been announced by the Extension 
Division of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. During the course, which will 
run for 16 weeks, the practical appli- 
cation in flying of the four subjects 
generally taught in ground school— 
navigation, meteorology, theory of 
flight, and civil air regulations—will 
be emphasized. 


Ove of many similar projects in the 
United States aimed at promoting 
inter-American solidarity, the Insti- 
tute of the Air at Highlands Uni- 
versity, New Mexico, is now engaged 
in a series of 30 weekly broadcasts to 
groups of Spanish-speaking adults 
assembled at 20 listening centers in 
northeastern New Mexico. The radio 
addresses are given in Spanish by 
Mr. Rebolledo, director of the Insti- 
tute, and are accompanied by selec- 
tions from the music of Spain and 
Latin America. 


The University of Minnesota has 
received four gifts: $36,312 for in- 
struction in the technique of treat- 
ment in the early stages of infantile 
paralysis, from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis; $16,000 to 
provide for postwar training of 
physicians in pediatrics and public 
health, from the Rockefeller founda- 
tion; $4,500 to establish a tund for 
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rehabilitation of wounded or maimed 
veterans, from Charles E. Merrill; 
and $1,800 for the study of industrial 
skin ailments, from the Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Company. 


Unper the provisions of the Wis- 
consin Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act of 
January, 1944, all extension courses, 
conducted either by classroom teach- 
ing or by correspondence, are open to 
veterans of the present war without 
tuition charges. Veterans are per- 
mitted to enroll in tuition-free courses 
on the recommendation of the depart- 
ment of veterans’ affairs, but are 
limited to one course at a time unless 
an exception is made by the depart- 
ment. Under previous legislation, the 
tuition of correspondence courses only 
was remitted to veterans of the first 
world war. 


Money contributed to United China 
Relief in 1943 was spent as follows: 
For medicine and public health, in- 
cluding support of army and civilian 
hospitals, medical emergency schools 
training medical technicians, trans- 
portation of medical supplies, training 
and anti-epidemic work of Chinese 
National Health Administration, 
$2,700,000; for disaster relief, includ- 
ing famine and flood relief, aid to 
refugees, soldier welfare, grant to 
lepersariums, emergencies, $2,325,000; 
education, including support of col- 
leges and middle schools, in desperate 
straits because of rising costs and 
inflation, $1,425,000; child care, in- 
cluding training schools, orphanages, 
nurseries, health and nutritional work 
among children, $1,350,000; and self- 
help, training of skilled workers, includ- 
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ing industrial co-operatives, labor 
transfer from Occupied to Free China, 
rehabilitation of permanently disabled 
soldiers, and the like, $780,000. 


‘Tue Pitt Newsletter which now reaches 
about half of the University of Pitts- 
burg men and women in service, or 
approximately 3,000 persons, devel- 
oped from a personal correspondence 
between Robert X. Graham, director 
of publicity, and 35 service men. 
More and more names were added to 
the list and, when Mr. Graham was 
given a commission in the Naval 
Reserve, Theodore Biddle, dean of 
men, continued the Newsletter, which 
contains information about classes, 
civilian and military, fraternities, 
professors, and games, as well as 
excerpts from replies of service men 
and women all over the world. 


Or INTEREST to all who follow 
women’s progress in the professions is 
the recent appointment of Helen 
Kinnear to the Supreme Court of 
Ontario. She is the first woman in 
the whole of the British Empire to be 
appointed a judge. This honor comes 
as a fitting climax to a career in which 
Judge Kinnear has blazed many new 
trails for women in law and politics. 
It is interesting to note that she 
believes that prejudice against women 
in the legal profession is rapidly 
declining. 


Tue four-year course at St. John’s 
College to be given in three calendar 
years for boys between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen will open for 
Freshmen on March 29. It is avail- 
able to applicants who have finished 
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two years of high-school work or an 
equivalent preparation as evidenced 
in the St. John’s Entrance Examina- 
tion in English, one foreign language, 
and mathematics. 

The curriculum is described as a 
four-year, all-required course contain- 
ing no electives and leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Its pur- 
pose is to teach skills of learning in 
language, mathematics, and abstract 
thinking, that are necessary in all 
walks of life. For the duration of the 
war, a schedule has been arranged 
which allows students to complete 
their work in the three calendar years 
before they are subject to military 
service. St. John’s College has no 
graduate or professional schools. 


Dancer of postwar regimentation of 
the American College is foreseen by 
Walter A. Jessup, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. In the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Foundation, he 
writes as follows: 


At the moment, proposals for Federal 
support of education, elementary, second- 
ary, and higher, Federal support of 
students, secondary, and collegiate, Fed- 
eral support of scientific research and 
libraries—all are now receiving con- 
siderable acclaim. There is perhaps an 
even chance, or better, that these pro- 
posals will find much favor in a nation 
regimented for war. Whether for the 
human spirit the gain in added efficiency 
and simplified economy will outweigh 
the loss in individual initiative and 
freedom to make mistakes, only time can 
tell. At any rate, the American college, 
in its free evolution as an implement of 
society, has now reached a stage when 
perforce it is governed by society’s need 
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and not by its own free choices. The 
prime question is whether our intellectual 
future shall be immobilized at a planned 
efficiency or free. 

@ It is open to question whether such a 
controlled program would make so great 
a contribution to our American life as 
has the looser but freer program of the 
American college. American higher edu- 
cation has long been characterized by 
hard-won freedom—freedom on the part 
of the student to choose a college in 
accord with his personal preference, 
freedom to enroll in courses of his own 
choice, freedom of the instructor to teach 
largely as he himself wishes, and freedom 
on the part of the institution to engage 
in endless experimentation. . . . College 
officers, teachers, students, plants are 
assets of the state and as such they are 
expected to “come through.” 

Since 1905, the Foundation has dis- 
bursed more than $44,424,600 for 
retiring allowances and widows’ pen- 
sions. For the year ended June 30, 
1943, the total expenditure for that 
purpose was $1,931,238. 


A procram of eye conservation has 
been instituted at the Pennsylvania 
State College as an aid to seventeen- 
year-olds who will soon be inducted 
into the armed services. The program 
is the aftermath of a selective-service 
report showing that eye defects are 
the first cause of rejection. Approx- 
imately 270 Freshmen, the majority 
of them seventeen-year-olds, are par- 
ticipating in the program as part of a 
one-hour-a-week course in health edu- 
cation which includes classroom dis- 
cussion of the principles of eye 
conservation, movies and lectures on 
vision and illumination, application 
of these principles to conditions at 
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home, and an over-all report with 
recommendations to each student 
from the reading clinic. 


In THe tenth annual volume of 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities, a decline for 
the second successive year in the total 
number of doctoral dissertations ap- 
pears after eight years of steady 
increase. The decline this year is 
considerabie, as is indicated here: 


ere 2,620 OE eT ee 2,928 
a ee ee 0) eee 3,088 
ee re 3,526 
eee a 2,709 ee eres 2 35423 
eT eT ee a eee ree 2,689 


Led by Columbia University with 
145, and the University of Chicago, a 
close second with 143, eight institu- 
tions accepted more than Ioo disserta- 
tions: University of Wisconsin, 133; 
Cornell University, 128; University of 
Minnesota, 123; New York Univer- 
sity, 117; University of California at 
Berkeley, 114, and University of 
Michigan, 102. Six universities are 
listed with only one each, and ten 
institutions reported they accepted no 
dissertations during 1942-43. Among 
the nearly go institutions represented 
for the first time is Université Laval, 
Quebec, where a graduate school was 
established three years ago. Laval is 
listed with 23 dissertations. 

Fifty different subjects are repre- 
sented by the 1942-43 disserta- 
tions. Principal groupings and their 
percentages of the total of 2,689 
degrees are: chemistry, 20 per cent; 
education, 12 per cent; English, 5.5 
per cent; biochemistry, 4.8 per cent; 
physics, 4.6 per cent; history, 4.2 per 
cent; economics, 4.2 per cent; zoology, 
3.8 per cent. 
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Concentration and Distribution of 


State Effort 


AST year a movement developed 
in Illinois for the creation of a 
second state university by 
changing the title of Southern Illinois 
Normal University to the University 
of Southern Illinois, and authorizing 
it to expand its work to include liberal 
arts and the professional fields. This 
met opposition from those who be- 
lieved that such a change would 
represent an undesirable dissipation of 
effort and duplication of facilities. 
The controversy continued for several 
months. At the end of the legislative 
session, a compromise was reached by 
which Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity was authorized to offer degrees 
in the liberal arts, and instruction, 
but not degrees, in various profes- 
sional fields. The signing of the bill 
embodying this compromise was re- 
ported in the October issue of the 
Journat or HicHer Epucation. 
This controversy again brings to 
the front the whole question of the 
principles which should determine 
concentration and distribution of 
higher educational facilities, especially 
those provided by public funds. It 
is probable that with greatly increased 
demand for higher education after 
the war this question will become 
increasingly important. 
It seemed desirable, therefore, to 
take this occasion to present in the 
columns of the JouRNAL, a discussion 


of this problem from various points of 
view. George A. Works, who has had 
extensive experience in directing state 
surveys of higher education, consented 
to discuss the general principles ap- 
plicable to the problem. President 
Pulliam, of Southern Illinois Normal 
University, agreed to present the 
case for having more than one state 
university, and another gentleman 
agreed to argue the case for a single 
state university. It was planned to 
publish the three articles together. 
Later the third man found himself 
unable to contribute; the articles by 
Mr. Works and Mr. Pulliam are pub- 
lished in this issue. We regret the lack 
of the third article, which would have 
made the discussion more complete. 


R. H. E. 


Guidance of Returned Students 
HERE seems to be in certain 
circles a failure to appreciate 
the important part which 
counseling and other means of stu- 
dent guidance will have to play in 
the postwar period if colleges and 
universities are effectively to serve 
the needs of those who return to 
the campus from the armed forces 
and industry. This failure is illus- 
trated by a recent report of a faculty 
committee on provisions which should 
be made to serve these students. 
This report is in general a bold and 
intelligent attack on the problem, 
with most of which we are in hearty 
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agreement. It recognizes that the 
students with whom it is concerned 
will be different in many important 
respects from those we have known, 
that their “problems of orientation 
and adjustment will no doubt be 
many and complex,” that in some 
degree all demobilized students will 
be “confronted with adjustment prob- 
lems,” and that the institution “should 
be prepared to supplement” for its 
own students the educational and 
vocational guidance which the Army 
and Navy expect to provide for their 
personnel before their discharge. 

So far so good; the report goes on: 

Although the extent to which organized 
guidance and counseling can assist in the 
solution of personal problems is con- 
siderable, its importance can be over- 
emphasized. Individual adjustment is a 
personal process; no one but the indi- 
vidual knows the right answers. Along 
with a modicum of counseling, it would 
seem that the best help the University 
can offer is to provide reasonable oppor- 
tunity for the student to regain his own 
equilibrium without imposing excessive 
penalties for failure during an initial 
trial period. 

This seems to mean that, save for a 
“modicum” of help, the institution 
should let the student jump into the 
water and sink or swim. If he sinks, 
it should not let him drown but pull 
him out and let him try again. But 
it should not attempt to give much 
positive help in learning to swim 
in strange academic waters with their 
reefs, crosscurrents, and eddies. 

This attitude apparently grows out 
of a misunderstanding of the nature 
of counseling. It is true, as the com- 
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mittee says, that individual adjust- 
ment is a personal process and that 
the individual himself must find the 
right answers to his questions. If 
counseling consisted of telling the 
right answers to the student, then 
the attitude of the committee would 
be justified. But good counseling is 
not that. On the contrary, it is the 
art of helping the counselee to find 
the right answers for himself, and the 
demobilized student needs not a 
“modicum” but a great deal of such 
help. To revert to the earlier figure, he 
cannot become a swimmer by being 
told how toswim. He has to learn for 
himself. But he can learn much more 
efficiently with the right kind of help. 
Moreover, the right answers to his 
questions are not to be found all at 
once; they can be expected to emerge 
as the educative process proceeds. 
No matter how good a job of coun- 
seling the Army and Navy may do, 
the educational institution will need 
to do a great deal of counseling of the 
returned servicemen. This will need 
to be a more or less continuous 
process rather than something which 
takes place at the beginning of the 
student’s college work. The same is 
true with respect to the person 
demobilized from industry. 
Counseling and other types of 
student guidance will constitute one 
of the largest responsibilities of col- 
leges and universities in the postwar 
period. There is no phase of postwar 
educational planning more pressing 
than that of providing for such 
services by each institution in ways 


appropriate to it. RHE 











--Reviews:: 





Also Sprach Van Doren 


LrBerAL Epucation, by Mark Van Doren. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1943. x+186 pp. $2.50. 

There are some books whose tables of 
contents are positively misleading. To 
be told that Mr. Van Doren, in the space 
of some 180 short pages, discusses the 
nature of the educative process, defines 
liberal education, and provides a pro- 
spectus of the ideal college—is to learn 
very little concerning his enterprise. All 
this he does, certainly, and finds time 
also for excursions into philosophy 
(“Philosophy is the first need every- 
where,” page 114), some vigorous be- 
laboring of opponents (“The priests of 
change are melancholy fellows... ,” 
page 24), and a handsome testimonial to 
the “Great Books” curriculum of St. 
John’s College (“‘. . . the first serious 
effort in contemporary America to build 
a single and rational curriculum suited to 
the needs of minds which have work to 
do... ,” page 153). But to proceed 
with such a catalogue of topics would be 
like presenting an inventory of a grocery 
store while neglecting to mention that 
the storekeeper is singing at the top of his 
voice. For this book is not so much a 
sober and reasoned argument as a 
breviary of incantations and spells. And 
one must at least admire the vigor and 
the unflagging cheerfulness with which 
Mr. Van Doren continues to chant—in a 
display of word magic hardly to be 

aralleled in American letters since 

merson’s day. Spells and incantations 
concerning the nature of man: “. . . con- 
cerning which the educated person will 
know what he knows about any nature, 
namely, that in so far as it is a nature it 
does not change” (page 126). Incanta- 
tions and spells about language: “There 
is no weaker statement than this: Free- 
dom is good up to a certain point, but 





after that it is bad. There is no satis- 
faction like that of learning the name of the 
thing different from freedom which then 
exists; and only intellect can supply the 
name” (page 78, my italics). Certainly 
Mr. Van Doren is in no danger of neg- 
lecting his own injunction that “to 
succeed greatly” one must be “subtle 
with symbols” (page 148). It is difficult 
to refrain from quoting, for his book is all 
quotations—the pages are lavishly gar- 
nished with memorable utterances from 
Aristotle, Plato, Augustine, Pascal, and, 
above all, Mortimer Adler and Scott 
Buchanan. And his own remarks sound 
like quotations from himself—as if he 
were digging his thoughts out of an 
anthology in which they were already 
interred. By the time one has been 
surfeited with such pseudo profundities 
as “There is a great advantage in names” 
(page 81), ““Democracy does not provide 
alibis” (page 39), and “No act of the 
mind is more delightful than the act of 
distinguishing persons from one another” 
(page 125), one begins to suspect that 
Mr. Van Doren is the best demonstration 
of the dangers inherent in his own pro- 
gram of higher education. 

For when we have discounted the 
ornamental side shows of the exposition 
(the snake dance and the Orphic melodies), 
there remains a very simple program. 
We are to become familiar with “the 
classics of our world, the great books, 
ancient and recent, in which the Western 
mind has worked and played” (page 148), 
but never forgetting that “science is 
liberal too” (page 51) and “the science 
we use liberates more minds than the 
classics we have” (page 56). All of 
which sounds harmless enough until one 
realizes that these “recent” books 
include no American works except the 
Constitution, the Federalist Papers, and 
James’ Principles of Psychology, no econ- 
omists after Malthus and Marx, no 
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chemist since Dalton, and no historian 
since Gibbon. And the suspicion grows 
that anybody who is ready to claim that 
Archimedes, Plotinus, Kepler, Newton, 
Dedekind, and Maxwell wrote in the 
vernacular (“A classic is always fresh, 
vernacular, sensible and _ responsible,” 
page 153) can hardly have profited as 
much as would seem desirable from the 
books which are so firmly recommended. 

The reform of liberal education will 
require the full use of all our resources of 
clarity and sober reflection. It is sad to 
think how many well-intentioned laymen 
will be seduced by such a book as this into 
abandoning the hardships of prosaic 
thought for the more facile pleasures 


of phrase-making. Max Brack 


University of Illinois 


A Remarkable Philosopher 


Tue Puitosopny or G. E. Moore, edited 
by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evanston, 
Illinois: Northwestern University, 1942. 
xvi+717 pp. (Library of Living Philos- 
ophers, Vol. IV) $4.00. 

It is a curious failing of most persons, 
including the educated, that they should 
have very little taste for refined thinking. 
An increasing number seem capable of 
interest in the refined analyses of physical 
science, but perhaps fewer and fewer have 
any care for corresponding intellectual 
analysis. The general regard toward the 
latter is well shown in the language used 
to designate it, such as “hair-splitting” 
and “Jogic-chopping.” To split atoms 
is even fascinating, it seems, but to 
inquire into ideas—No, no. One who 
devoted his life to that kind of inquiry, 
producing principally what would be 
thought negative results, such as refuta- 
tions, enigmas, and sceptical questionings, 
would scarcely redeem the thing-centered 
mind from its obsession. But there is 


reason for gratification in the fact that 
such a man should exert an influence, in 
the philosophical world, equaled by that 
of only one or two others of the present 
time. 
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Mr. Moore is chiefly known for his 
rigorous analysis of ideas and doctrines, by 
a procedure which is primarily for the de- 
tection of self-contradiction. He is widely 
thought to have undone idealism by his 
celebrated essay, “The Refutation of 
Idealism,” forty years ago. A result of 
this was the inauguration of neo-realism. 
His writings on ethics, where he has been 
concerned especially in distinguishing 
non-natural from natural properties (as 
he terms them) and their relevance to 
conduct, are scarcely equaled, in influence, 
by those of any contemporary. In 
epistemology, a department to which 
his dialectic is pre-eminently suited, his 
attainments are likewise prominent. He 
is perhaps generally best known as the 
editor of Mind and the author of the small 
volume, Principia Ethica. 

The present work is one in a series 
which has previously treated the work of 
John Dewey, George Santayana, and 
Alfred North Whitehead. The concep- 
tion of the sponsors, which is indeed odd, 
is first, that philosophers are not so clear 
in what they say as they might be, and 
second, that it is possible to get them 
to be clear by having other shlieeaiaee 
ply them with questions. This con- 
ception, or speciale the latter part, is 
stultified by the book at hand, for again 
and again Mr. Moore, in his reply, is 
surprised and stunned by the misappre- 
hension of his teachings and the bold 
presumptions of some of the writers; 
which raises a question whether under- 
standing, or we might say study, of him 
has advanced far enough to justify the 
kind of examination of him that is 
undertaken here. And since Mr. Moore 
is so precise and critical, and so loath 
to speak until he is certain, the con- 
trast between him and his inquisitors 
(with a few happy exceptions) is very 
irritating. It is true that a number of 
corrections and self-criticisms are made 
by him, but these are only such as any 
philosopher makes upon himself without 
questioners. More impressive are the 
many instances in which the errors, 
uncorrected of course, are made by the 
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inquisitors and those in which Mr. Moore, 
having prevailed over the criticism, 
reaffirms a view. 

One of the contributors, who seems 
og by mere social praxis, takes 

r. Moore to task for testing doctrines 
according to their logical possibility, and 
complains that physical, biological, and 
historical possibility are disregarded; not 
seeing that possibility as employed here 
is that of which the negative is self- 
contradictory, hence that physical, bio- 
logical, and historical make no difference. 
He goes on to import a_ host of 
irrelevancies concerning health, housing, 
proper diet, communism, and _ such, 
causing the reader to wonder what 
earthly bearing (as Moore would say) 
this has upon the exquisite analysis 
which constitutes the chief work of that 
eminent thinker. Yet on the other 
hand the great majority of the essays are 
thorough, and several, especially of C. D. 
Broad of Cambridge, C. H. Langford of 
the University of Michigan, and C. J. 
Ducasse of Brown University, among 
some nineteen altogether, are searching, 
positive works. But the whole volume, 
exclusive of an autobiographical sketch 
of Mr. Moore and his rejoinder to the 
other contributors, differs hardly at all 
from what a reader could compile for him- 
self by canvassing philosophical journals. 

Though a few passages may be found 
tedious and vexatious, the whole will 
give a powerful light upon a unique and 
radical mind. Once he spent four years 
at reviewing a book and finally gave up 
because he was “entangled with funda- 
mental problems”’ me | it called forth 
even then and which he felt obliged to 
solve first (it was C. D. Broad’s Physics, 
Perception and Reality). He wrote essay- 
length letters to make clear some point. 
Though he takes up 142 pages answering 
the essays in this volume, he says he has 
not answered a single question ade- 
quately. Many times he freely admits 
ignorance and puzzlement, and once or 
twice he has the inclination to approve 
incompatible views (page 659). Edu- 
cators, should they care to turn from the 
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arid concerns of contemporary pedagogy, 
would find in Mr. Moore’s work things 
more arid still, but acuter and more 
moving, to the mind, than almost any- 
thing else to be found in contemporary 
writing. They would also find that the 
pedagogical sources of this remarkable 
philosopher were in language, especially 
Greek, and that he had very little study 
of science and mathematics. This seems 
significant when we consider how much 
study of these latter subjects there is 
today, and how much lack of intellectual 


fineness. 
Peter A. CARMICHAEL 


Louisiana State University 


Frank Interpretation 
PERSONALITY AND SocrAL CHANGE: ATTI- 

TUDE FORMATION IN A STUDENT Com- 

MUNITY, by Theodore M. Newcomb. New 

York: Dryden Press, 1943. X+225 pp. 

$2.50. 

This is an account of an attempt to 
measure the changes in opinion (referred 
to as “attitudes” by the author) con- 
cerning the New Deal, in a small and 
expensive women’s college, in the years 
1935 to 1939. A questionnaire, originally 
designed to discover “fascist” attitudes, 
was given to the students repeatedly and 
the changes in “progressivism” noted. 
The task was pursued with consummate 
thoroughness. College records, phy- 
sicians’ opinions, personal interviews, 
autobiographical documents, estimates by 
students of other students, and supple- 
mentary questionnaires were employed, 
and the report is a model of careful 
presentation and frank interpretation. 
The study cost money and was subsidized. 
It represents a great deal of labor by a 
conscientious and painstaking young 
teacher. 

The evidence is clear that the Seniors 
are less conservative than the Freshmen 
and that, on the whole, though with 
exceptions, the students became more 
“progressive” while in college. Perhaps 
it was not worth all this labor to prove 
such a well-known fact, but the author 
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wished to measure how much change 
took place. The conclusion is that the 
average change was about one-fourth of all 
possible change, in the radical direction. 

The most interesting parts of the study 
have to do with the evidence for the 
reasons for the change, small as it was. 
The author concludes, and the personal 
documents confirm him, that the prestige 
of the faculty and of the Seniors is a 
major influence. 

One is struck by the absence of any 
intellectual argument or any reference to 
political or economic considerations in the 
explanations quoted from the personal 
documents. The life of the young women 
concerns itself with considerations of 

opularity, close friendships, the need to 

* admired, and the acquisition of 
prestige as measured by the offices secured 
or the membership on elected com- 
mittees. There are few of the personal 
documents, and these are presented only 
as samples, but they give a picture of 
Bennington College, where the study was 
made, as a small pool in which only a 
sword fish could safely swim. The fierce 
competition for prestige and the intense 
satisfaction at being chosen on a committee 
seem among these students to outweigh 
all other interests. 

There are sixty tables, all clearly pre- 
sented and carefully interpreted. Whether 
the degree of “progressivism” can be 
measured to any profit by such devices 
as the author chose is still a matter of 
opinion. This reviewer finds little interest 
in the “degree” of conservatism, ex- 
pressed in figures carried out to the second 
decimal. It is easy to confuse, but it is 
necessary to distinguish between, exact- 
ness and accuracy. The one is_ here 
achieved; the other is in grave doubt. 

This effort, nevertheless, deserves com- 
mendation. Our methods in social psy- 
chology are crude and imperfect but the 
only way to improve them is to continue 
to work. Future studies of this sort may 
well emulate the industry and the candor 
of the author of this book. 

ELiswortu Faris 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
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An Important Challenge 


EpucaTIon ror ToDAY AND TomMorRRow, 
by Floyd W. Reeves. Cambridge, Massa- 


chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1942. 65 pp. $1.00. 


The author of this lecture holds that 
‘a basic and intelligent revision in 
American secondary-school education, if 
undertaken now, will do more, I believe, 
to solve democracy’s problems in a 
future that already presses close upon us 
than any other single act of public 
policy” (pages 5-6). That represents 
the background for two basic assumptions 
which underlie the program of secondary 
education proposed by Mr. Reeves; 
namely, that the problem of full employ- 
ment within a moderate interval after 
leaving school is urgent, and that the 
whole people—not just those represented 
in industry—should assume the responsi- 
bility of providing the opportunity to 
work productively for every American 
boy and girl. 

It is highly appropriate that a man 
who has devoted the past several years to 
the study of American youth and its 
problems should have been chosen to 
deliver the 1942 Inglis Lecture at Harvard 
University. It is fitting too that the 
lecture should deal with today’s and 
tomorrow’s problems of education. Most 
people will agree that it is well to 
re-examine the American secondary school 
right now while we are aware of some of 
its problems and then to begin to plan 
for its future in a world which will be 
greatly modified by the present conflict. 

Attention is given to the need for 
citizenship education and the need for an 
understanding of the “dynamics of a 
world at war” and of the “forces which 
will be let loose in the postwar recon- 
struction period.” Mr. Reeves cites the 
urgent necessity of a knowledge of 
economic history and geography. He 
also urges a program of health education 
which will ensure not only health knowl- 
edge, but also the ideals, attitudes, and 
habits necessary to the building of a 
sound national health program. 


‘ 
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Vocational training of a general nature 
(not the traditional secondary-school 
program nor the specialized shop pro- 
gram) plus sound vocational guidance, a 
closer co-operation between schools and 
public employment offices, and productive 
work experiences he suggests as practical 
and necessary in today’s technological 
world. To provide work experiences he 
proposes that private industry and gov- 
ernment facilities co-operate with the 
schools. 

Frankly utilitarian in approach, the 
lecture will probably receive its share of 
criticism from those who would like more 
of the cultural elements in secondary 
education. Teachers perplexed by the 
reading problem may inquire ‘What is 
your program for teaching youth to 
read?”’ Others, fearful of increased par- 
ticipation of government in education, 
may protest Mr. Reeves’s proposal that 
government provide some of the work 
experiences which he holds essential. 

Of one thing we are certain, Mr. Reeves 
has extended an important challenge to 
secondary education. 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 
Bethany College 


Why We Need More State 
Universities 
ROSCOE PULLIAM 
[Continued from page 152) 

One of the curses of modern Ameri- 
can society is bigness in all aspects. 
If we are to preserve some of the 
most important values in American 
society we are going to have to find 
ways to decentralize public functions 
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as well as private corporate ones, not 
only so that more and more people 
may have a creative, satisfying share 
in helping to run them, which is the 
basically important human value, but 
also for the sake of sheer efficiency. 
A very good place to begin this move- 
ment is in state-supported higher 
education. The example will be 
wholesome from every point of view. 

[Vol. XV, No. 3] 


The Teacher’s Task in 
Postwar Germany 
WALTER CERF 


[Continued from page 155] 
children by the Quakers should be 
used to condition them to the same 
viewpoint that promoted the feeding 
itself. We need young men who 
have begun to think and evaluate. 
They alone can make comparisons, 
weigh values, and make lasting 
decisions. 

Furthermore, what could the few 
thousand children who had lived in 
Norway do against the ocean of 
hatred and militarism that swept over 
Germany? Nothing. But if we can 
bring over hundreds of thousands of 
boys and girls, and above all, boys and 
girls who will go into teaching, then 
indeed a human spiritual force may be 
created so strong that never again will 
the brutal fist of pan-Germanism 


reach out for the world. 
[Vol. XV, No. 3] 








